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PREYHOUND 5$14¢rCeach VACATIONS 


and their cost is lowest of all 


See a brand-new America on this year’s vacation trip 
—one you hardly dreamed existed. Go cruising by 
Greyhound Super-Coach—and even familiar scenes be- 
come more thrilling. It’s the intimate, close-up view you 
get that makes the difference. Three miles by Greyhound 
cost the same as a single mile in your own car. 


9 . . 
It’s smart—going one way, returning another, and 
saving enough on a round-trip ticket for extra pleasure. 


It’s smooth—rolling along in the well-cushioned 
luxury of a Greyhound Super-Coach, the most modern 
innovation in highway transportation. 

It’s cool—with Nature’s own fresh air breezing 
through the coach, ably assisted by an efficient and 
modern ventilation system. 

Don’t hesitate—see your nearest Greyhound agent or 
mail the coupon for vacation information. 





—[_Th ~} 





THIS BRINGS VACATION FOLDERS, FULL TRAVEL INFORMATION 


Mail this coupon to the Greyhound Travel Bureau, 412 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va., for in- 





America Through Southwest 


teresting pictorial booklet, filled with travel facts about any of the following: 
land ©, Central Atlantic Cities and Beaches (1, Pennsylvania and New York State (1, Mich- 
igan and Great Lakes Resorts (1, Great Northwest (—, California, All the West CL, 
1, South Atlantic Coast, Great Smokies, Shenandoah Valley _. 


New Eng- 


Across 


Check the one you want—and jot down any special place you would like to visit, on margin 


below. 
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THE UNIT-ACTIVITY 
READING PROGRAM 


By Nita BANTON SMITH 


A Complete Reading Program 
for the Primary Grades 


Activities for each unit 


Optional Aids for the entire first year 


Practice-Pads for each book 


Basal Readers for the first three grades 


Supplementary Pamphlets 


A complete development of reading skills 


A 


complete word recognition and discrimination 
program 


A social studies program of basic concepts and 


specific understandings 


A science program of essential meanings for the 


primary grades 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East Seventeenth Street, 


New York, New York 
Representative: G. G. Anderton, Saluda, Virginia 











JAMPACKED with 
EXPLORATION and 
GUIDANCE 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 
By Lloyd L. Jones 


A Junior High School Text 


1. 
2. 
3. 


That includes correlated functional arithmetic, hand- 
writing, and vocabulary training. 

That explores the field of business, offers guidance, 
and develops all the socia] values of this rich subject. 
That makes the student aware of the business forces 
and business practices that affect his life from early 
youth to old age. 

That is on the eighth and ninth grade vocabulary 


i level, and holds the student’s interest. 


That makes future commercial studies more megn- 
ingful, more effective, more valuable. 
That is supplemented by a teacher’s methods book, 


: an optional work book program, and modern tests 


that are impressive. 


You can teach without this text— 
But you cannot teach so well without it. 


Correspondence Invited. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago 
Toronto 


San Francisco 
London Sydney 


requirements... 
models for you. . 
you in their modest prices! 























FASHIONABLE DRESS 


is just an incident of trading here 


And it costs no more! In buying your inexpensive 
clothes at a fine store, you profit by its taste, stand- 
ards and experience. We've studied your vacation 
we’ve planned stunning styles and 


3rd Floor 
RICHMOND, VA. 











. and a pleasing surprise awaits 


Grace at Sixth 
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That’s why it’s such a wonderful idea to shop at Miller & Rhoads 


for fashions that make you look like a play girl even if you aren’t! 
For lovely things that put you in a light, Summery mood! Whether 
it’s for yourself or for your home, the newest thing and the smart- 
est thing will always be found at... 


MILLER & RHOADS 


Richmond “i. Virginia 
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DUNN-ALLEN-GOLDTHWAITE-POTTER 


phe Useful Mathematics € 40-14 


A new general mathematics course for first-year high-school students. It develops 
topics in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry that are necessary for an understand- 
ing of life situations, of business, of industry, and of other school subjects. 


SDdd>> KELTY Histories 44444 


HOW OUR CIVILIZATION BEGAN—Simple stories of early mankind, of the Greeks 
and Romans, and of the early Middle Ages as a background for the study of American 
history. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE—Five units tell the story of 
American history from the time of discovery through the Revolution. 


THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NATION—The seven units 
in this book carry on the story of America from the Revolution to the present day. 


new vor NY. GINN AND COMPANY i aandcipn "Turner 


English Activities 


A New Type of Elementary Textbooks 


In Close Harmony With 
The Report of the Curriculum Commission of the National Council of Teachers of English 




















The series is distinguished by simplicity—It teaches a few fundamental things thoroughly—It is based on the 
philosophy that all children need two things: (1) motivation and (2) guidance—It provides purposeful ac- 
tivities—It integrates English wjth other school subjects and with pupils’ experiences in and out of school. 


ee 


Social Utility Arithmetics 


Think and Do Series 
STRAYER-UPTON 
A New Series Incorporating the Findings of Recent Research in the Psychology of Arithmetic 





Fewer basic topics in the primary grades—More time for mastery of the fundamentals—More exercises on the 
main topics—Placement of topics in grades determined by their social utility—Scientific consideration given 
for the first time to the “attention span” of pupils—Improved step-by-step gradation of difficulties. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
VIRGINIA 


E are probably facing in Virginia another 
\W major problem in education. This is now 

known in educational circles as vocational 
education. This term, however, has a wide connota- 
tion and significance. We have entered this field 
through a number of avenues and developed certain 
definite types of instruction: first, instruction in 
agriculture for boys, particularly in the rural high 
schools; second, instruction in home economics for 
girls; third, special instruction in trades and in- 
dustries; fourth, assistance for physically handi- 
capped children. However, many other types of in- 
struction, such as courses in commercial depart- 
ments and certain lines of manual training and hand- 
work in high schools are sometimes classed as types 
of vocational education. Comparatively few boys 
and girls come in contact with any one of these fields 
of so-called vocational education. In almost all 
these types of instruction federal funds are used to 
encourage this type of teaching. 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, tells us that 80 per cent of the boys 
and girls who graduate in the high schools of Vir- 
ginia do not go to college. In the minds of people 
generally the major objective of secondary education 
is entrance to college and by the same token the 
courses of study in the high school are dictated 
largely by college entrance requirements set up by 
the colleges themselves. Superintendents, princi- 
pals, and school administrators in Virginia are now 
actively concerned as to what becomes of this 86 
per cent of high school graduates and the further 
question as to whether the school system is. per- 
forming its full function in not providing instruction 
in special lines of work for this army of boys and 
girls. Whenever meetings of principals of high 
schools and college faculty members are held the 
major part of the time is taken up with complaints 
from the colleges that many students going to col- 
lege are not properly prepared to pursue college 
courses. Dr. Hall, in a recent address, made some 


pointed comments on this condition of affairs. He 
said the pervailing idea among many people is that 
we are wrong in trying to educate all the children 
of all the people and that higher education exists 
only for the few. He stated that college authorities 
are too much concerned with receiving student fees 
and on this basis accept college students who have 
not been recommended by the high schools. He 
said that the colleges continue to demand additional 
capital outlays, the building of dormitories, and so 
on, so they accept almost anyone who applies in 
order to fill their campuses and then blame the high 
schools for the failure of students they themselves 
have selected. Members of college faculties can blame 
only themselves if students are not well prepared for 
college work because they select their freshmen 
classes; and, to carry the point further, these same 
colleges have in turn taught the principals and teach- 
ers in the high schools who are sending them the 
high school graduates. This brings us again to the 
fundamental question—Is the major function of the 
high school preparation for college? 

If Virginia is to launch a real program of voca- 
tional education she should make a searching study 
of conditions in the State before she can set up a 
reasonable program of instruction. For instance, 
we should ascertain the number of persons unem- 
ployed who desire short, intensive training in order 
that they may accept jobs available to them im- 
mediately upon the completion of their training 
period. Studies should be made of new industries 
which have recently moved into the State locating in 
communities where there was not a sufficient num- 
ber of skilled workers and which desire to employ 
local people rather than to import workers from 
outside the State; of older industries which increase 
the capacity of their plants and wish to fill the jobs 
thus created; of the number of people temporarily 
unemployed who desire to keep abreast of the chang- 
ing conditions in their vocations and thus desire in- 
struction in science and technology of their respec- 
tive vocations, or to learn new operations; of in- 
dustries that desire to increase the efficiency of their 
establishments by having their foremen and other 
executives receive instruction in the numerous re- 
sponsibilities, such as, accident prevention, elimina- 
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tion of waste, increased quality and quantity of pro- 
duction; of people who could devote a part of each 
day to learning some of the arts and crafts in order 
to supplement their incomes by marketing their 
products. These are just a few concrete examples 
of conditions to be investigated. 

Other considerations would be: 

The extent of illiteracy among factory workers. 
Illiteracy always retards production and _ in- 
creases accidents, prevents the advancement of 
workers to better jobs, and increases the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory burdens. 

It is a fact that nearly all skilled labor required 
in Virginia has to be imported because of the 
lack of opportunities for acquiring technical 
knowledge and training and thus industries in 
Virginia which’ are capable of expanding are 
prevented from doing so because of the lack of 
skilled labor. 

Many manufacturing plants in Virginia are pro- 
ducing only semi-finished products and are send- 
ing these out of the State to be worked upon by 
the highly skilled, and hence highly paid, work- 
ers in other states. 

These are some important factors to be considered 
before an intelligent set-up for vocational training 
can be determined. Virginia is woefully lacking in 
the opportunity for training in these fields. 





INFORMATION CONCERNING THE 
PREVENTORIUM 

For the information of teachers, especially new 
teachers, we are publishing again the regulations 
governing admission to the preventorium. 


Regulations Governing Admission 
Under the contract with the board of visitors of 
the University there are two general requirements 
for admission to the Preventorium: 
1. Active membership in the Virginia Education 
Association. 
2. A contribution of $4.00 to the Welfare Fund. 
(This $4.00 is paid only once.) 


Special Information Concerning Admission 
to the Preventorium 


Teachers will be admitted to the Preventorium 
by presenting to the Hospital authorities when 
they enter their membership card for the current 
school session together with their blue Pre- 
ventorium card. The presentation of only one 


of these cards is not sufficient, both cards must 
be presented. 

Teachers should without fail notify the Uni- 
versity Hospital three or four days before they 
wish to be admitted so that all arrangements 
can be made for their admission and accommo- 
dation. Letters to the Hospital should be ad- 
dressed to the Superintendent of the University 
Hospital, University, Virginia. 

Under our contract with the board of visitors 
of the University, teachers may receive all kinds 
of hospital service at a rate of $4.00 per day 
with a minimum charge, however, of $15.00; 
that is, if a teacher stay only one, two or three 
days, the charge will be $15.00; if she stay 
four days, the charge will be $16.00. The 
minimum charge of $15.00 is payable upon 
entrance. These charges will cover all necessary 
hospital expenses while at the Preventorium; 
that is, a teacher will not be required to pay 
the usual costs for operating table, X-ray fees, 
laboratory examination fees and other medical 
and surgical fees. The $4.00 per day charge 
merely covers the actual cost to the Hospital 
for maintaining a patient. 

Cases not accepted or treated at the Prevento- 
rium: ‘Tuberculosis, Insanity, Contagious Dis- 
eases, Maternity, certain Chronic and Malig- 
nant cases, Fitting of Glasses, and Dental work. 
The hospital officials shall decide upon the 
medical suitability of patients for entrance on 
the Preventorium and they shall also be the 
judges as to when a patient is deemed suffi- 
ciently improved to be discharged. 

Teachers are required to make their contribu- 
tions of $4.00 to the Welfare Fund at least four 
months before they can be admitted to the Pre- 
ventorium, except beginning teachers who may 
be admitted immediately after their contribu- 
tions are received, provided these contributions 
are made prior to March 1 of the year they 
enter the teaching service. This ruling is ad- 
hered to strictly. 

All checks for the contribution of $4.00 to the 
Welfare Fund should be made payable to the 
Virginia Education Association and sent to 
headquarters office, 401 North Ninth Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Teachers are requested by the management of 
the hospital to avoid making application for 
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admission to the Preventorium during week- 
ends and holidays, since’‘members of the hos- 
pital staff, like teachers, are sometimes off duty 
during week-ends and holidays. 

9. Teacher patients in the Preventorium will settle 
for all bills for hospital service direct with 
the hospital authorities in accordance with our 
contract. 


10. The hospital will always accept emergency 
cases and credentials can be adjusted later. 
However, the hospital authorities will be the 
judges as to whether or not a case is an emer- 
gency one. 


A few teachers seem to think that the blue Pre- 
ventorium card is issued annually. The blue card 
is a permanent card and issued only once, and, 
therefore, should be carefully preserved for use when 
applying for admission to the Preventorium. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS FOR 1938 


District A—October 28, 1938 (Friday), Tappa- 
hannock. 

District B—In the fall—date not yet determined. 

District C—Date not yet reported. 

District D—Meeting was held March 11, 1938, 
Petersburg. 

District E—Date not yet reported. 

District F—Meeting was held April 9, Clifton 
Forge. 

District G—October 15, 1938, Winchester. 

District H—October 21, 1938, Warrenton. 

District I—October 21 and 22, 1938, Marion. 

District J—October 29, 1938, Carysbrook. 

District K—Date not yet reported. 

District L—Meeting was held April 8, 1938, Nor- 
folk, 

District M—October 22, 1938, V. P. I., Blacks- 
burg. 


FIFTY-FIFTY 

There are a few of the friends of our educational 
system who are disappointed that much of the three- 
point program failed of passage though its most ardent 
advocates hardly hoped for the enactment of the en- 
tire program. A million more dollars for schools, a 
nine months’ term, and the fact that the Governor has 
been asked to place an appropriation in the next 
budget for a sound retirement system lack a lot of 
being a defeat for the school people.—Editorial Fin- 
castle Herald, March 24, 1938. 


Ww 
i) 
~~ 


A LETTER FROM THE N. E. A. 
DIRECTOR 


DEAR FELLOW WORKERS: 


Virginia needs one hundred $2.00 NEA memberships 
in order to be on the Honor Roll at the NEA Conven- 
tion which will be held in New York City June 26-30. 

If you enrol at this time, please ask that your $2.00 
be marked as an advance enrolment which will carry 
membership privileges through August, 1939. 

Certificates in Virginia may be renewed by attending 
the NEA and the Elementary Principal’s Conference 
on Elementary Education, also submitting a summary 
of the books of the Teachers’ Reading Course desig- 
nated for the examination during the session 1937-38. 

The Virginia Headquarters will be at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, and I am quite sure that reservations are 
available if you desire to stay at this hotel. 

Make your plans to attend the NEA Convention and 
the Conference on Elementary Education which will 
be at New York University from July 1 to 15th. 


EpitH B. JOYNES, 
Virginia Director, NEA. 





It has been estimated that since 1900 the amount 
of reading expected of pupils in school has increased 
fifteen times. 





The Ninth Annual School Administrators Conference 
will be held June 9, 10, 11, 1938, at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. Two hun- 
dred of the leading superintendents in the southern 
states have each agreed to give a three-minute answer 
to the question, “What are the Education Implications 
of the Socio-Economic Problems Confronting South- 
ern Regions?”, which is the conference theme. 





What is scientific education? Is it the long-time 
searching for facts? Is it the latest shibboleth? Is 
it the means for personal aggrandizement? Is it an 
attempt on the part of education to be “respectable”? 
There is no doubt that the science of human be- 
havior, which must be the basis of education, has 
accumulated some truths. But the gaps in knowledge 
are so great that they are often of little use to the 
educational practitioner. 

Scientific education today is largely a groping 
rather than an accomplishment. It behooves us to 
assume a bit of scientific humility in our statements. 
Despite the vociferous educational scientists among 
us, the classroom teacher must still depend upon 
practices which experience has shown to be effective, 
and upon the judgment of men known for their abil- 
ity and: wisdom.—New York State Education, April, 
1938. 
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Tour to the Evangeline 


Country, $1 16.35 


ANY teachers and their friends will be in- 
Meee in knowing that the details of an 

All-Expense Tour to the NEA Convention 
in New York City and a post convention trip to 
Boston and to the Evangeline country in Nova 
Scotia have been arranged. 

This is a most unusually attractive summer trip 
from the standpoint of cost and the historic places 
visited. 
accommodations on steamships (outside staterooms) 


The all-expense cost will include first-class 


and at hotels, all meals (except the four days at- 
tending the NEA convention in New York City) 
sightseeing bus trips, transfers to and from hotels 
and boats, and tips; in fact, the $116.35 will cover 
every expense except personal purchases. 
bers of the party will be relieved of the inconve- 


The mem- 


nience connected with arranging hotel and steamship 


accommodations, all transfers, etc. and thus be 


free to enjoy the trip to the full. Every effort has 
been made to keep the cost to the lowest possible 
figure, consistent with first-class accommodations. 

The State Department of Education will give credit 
for this tour on the renewal of certificates in accord- 
ance with specified requirements to be furnished by 
the Director of Certification. 

Those who are interested in joining this party 
should notify C. J. Heatwole, Director, 401 N. 
Ninth Street, Richmond, Va., at the earliest possible 
date as accommodations will be assigned in the order 
of receipt of applications. 


ITINERARY 


First Day—Saturday, June 25. 

Leave Richmond, Broad Street Station, at 1:55 
P.M., arrive Norfolk, Union Station, at 4:30 P.M. 
Transfer from Station to Pier provided. Sail from 
Norfolk—Pier ‘S”, Boissevain Avenue, at 7:30 
P.M. (EST) on the liner “Robert E. Lee’, of the 
Old Dominion Line fleet. Passengers may board the 
steamer after 6:00 P.M. 
for stateroom key. Dinner served abroad the steam- 
er, and stateroom accommodations provided. Leaving 


Present tickets to Purser 


the pier we move down the Elizabeth River into 


A 12-Day All-Expense Tour from Rich- 
mond and Return. 

N. E. A. Convention in New York City 
and a post-convention tour. 


Hampton Roads, scene of the historic encounter be- 
tween the “Monitor” and “Merrimac”; thence into 
Chesapeake Bay, passing between Fort Wool and 
Fort Monroe at Old Point Comfort. 
broad Atlantic, past Cape Henry, site of the first 
landing of Captain John Smith. 


Then into the 


Evening open for 
shipboard pleasures. 


Second Day—Sunday, June 26. 


Refreshed from the night’s sleep, we cruise along 
the Atlantic seaboard, passing Atlantic City, Bar- 
negat and other interesting points along the coast. 
Breakfast and luncheon served aboard the steamer. 
Then the majestic “Skyline of New York” comes 
into view and ample opportunity is given to see the 
harbor, Statue of Liberty, Ellis Island, Governor’s 
Island, etc., as we approach the pier. Arrive Pier 
25, North River, at 4:00 P.M. (DST). 
provided to the hotel where we shall lodge during 


Transfer 
the time the convention is in progress. Room with 
bath at hotel included. 


Third-Fourth-Fifth-Sixth Days—In New 
York. 


Sixth Day—Thursday, June 30. 


Transfer provided from Hotel to Pier 19, North 
River, where we board the steamer for Boston, sail- 
ing at 5:30 P.M. (DST). Again we sail through 
teeming New York Harbor, rounding the Battery we 
proceed into the East River, under the Brooklyn, 
Manhattan, Williamsburg, Queensboro, Triboro and 
Hell Gate Bridges, thence into beautiful Long Island 
Sound. 
room accommodations provided. 


Dinner served aboard the steamer, state- 
Evening open for 
shipboard pleasures. 

Seventh Day—Friday, July 1. 


After breakfast, we enjoy the scenes in Boston 


Harbor, arriving at India Wharf at 8:00 A.M. 
(DST). Our sightseeing bus will meet us at the 


pier for an all-day trip of historic Ancient and 
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Modern Boston, scene of the Boston Tea Party, 
Boston Common, home of Paul Revere, Bunker Hill 
Monument, Old North Church, and other interest- 
ing points too numerous to mention; thence through 
Brookline and Cambridge, Harvard University 
grounds; Lexington and Concord, with luncheon at 
the famous Wayside Inn. Returning to Central 
Wharf we board the cruising liner ‘““Evangeline”’ for 
our trip to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. Dinner served 
aboard the steamer, stateroom accommodations pro- 
vided. ‘Then, on to the land of Evangeline where 
we shall spend two delightful days. 


Eighth Day—Saturday, July 2. 


Arrive Yarmouth 7:30 A.M. Breakfast served 
aboard the steamer. We shall be met at the pier 
by the Rawding Tour Conductor, and shall be trans- 
ferred by motor coach to the Grand Hotel for our 
room assignment. After this is completed we are 
off to an interesting day of seeing Nova Scotia. 
Wedgeport, on the South Shore, internationally 
known for its tuna fishing, thence into the lake region, 
visiting the fish hatchery, fishing villages that rim 
the coast line, and briny nets and crates strewn along 
the shores are interesting evidence of how the in- 
habitants earn their livelihood. An ever changing 
vista of green meadows and hills and blue waves 
make this trip charming and interesting. En route, 
a stop is made at Braemar Lodge, on Lake Ellen- 
wood, where a delicious luncheon is provided. Re- 
turning through the beautiful interior country, we 
reach the hotel in time for dinner. ‘The evening 
is left open for individual pleasure. 


Ninth Day—Sunday, July 3. 


Breakfast provided at the hotel. An opportunity 
is given those desiring to attend Church. Today we 
visit Nova Scotia’s North Shore. The way lies 
through lovely woodland regions, by sparkling lakes, 
quaint old French Acadian villages inhabited by the 
descendants of Evangeline’s people. They speak the 
French language of three centuries ago and still use 
the transportation of that era, the primitive oxen 
and carts. In this region are many fine Catholic 


Churches. Passing through these villages, we ar- 
rive at Digby, one of the most popular summer re- 
sorts in the Maritime Provinces, in time for lunch 
at the “Pines” Hotel. There is a magnificent salt 
water swimming pool in front of the hotel and those 


who wish may, for a modest fee, enjoy a refresh- 
ing swim in its waters. Later the journey is re- 
sumed through the inviting hills and friendly val- 
leys that cover the country on the return to Yar- 
mouth. We sail from Yarmouth on the return to 
Boston at 6:30 P.M., with dinner served aboard the 
steamer, stateroom accommodations provided. 


Tenth Day—Monday, July 4. 


Arrive Boston 8:00 A.M. (DST). After break- 
fast aboard the steamer, we begin where we left off 
on Friday to cover the many historic and interesting 
points in the vicinity of Boston, with luncheon served 
at Gloucester, returning to Boston in time to sail at 
5:30 P.M. (DST) for New York. Dinner is served 
aboard the steamer, stateroom accommodations pro- 
vided. Evening is open to enjoy the scenes in Boston 
Harbor and the Massachusetts Bay entrance to the 
Cape Cod Canal. Then the beautiful passage 
through the Canal during the gathering dusk. White 
cottages and the lighted windows of villages and 
white church spires rise dimly above dark masses of 
foliage. Voices call from the shore, some on board 


respond. 


Eleventh Day—Tuesday, July 5. 


Arrive New York at 8:00 A.M. (DST). Break- 
fast served aboard the steamer. Morning open for 
individual pursuits. Sail from New York at 1:00 
P.M. (DST). Luncheon and dinner served aboard 
the steamer. Afternoon free for entertainment aboard 
the steamer. Stateroom accommodations provided. 


Twelfth Day—Wednesday, July 6. 
Arrive Norfolk 7:00 A.M. (EST). Breakfast 


served aboard the steamer. Transfer provided from 
Pier to Union Station. Leave Union Station at 8:45 
A.M. (EST) via Norfolk & Western Railway. Ar- 
rive Richmond at 11:50 A.M. 





Make your reservation early for this attrac- 
tive tour. 

Anyone can join the party whether teacher 
or not. 

All-steamship trip—SS Robert E. Lee from 
Norfolk to New York, SS Evangeline from 
Boston to Yarmouth, Novia Scotia. 

First class accommodations on all ships. 
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Comment In the Nation 


DEMOCRACY AND THE SCHOOLS 

The success of a democracy is gauged perhaps 
most completely by the effectiveness and universality 
of the education of its citizens. The raw material of 
American democracy in 1938 is the 130 millions of 
men, women, and children who make up the nation’s 
population. Some 75 million of these are adults. 
Of these adults, it is estimated that only 2 million 
are college graduates, 9 million are high school 
graduates, 32 million are elementary school gradu- 
ates, and another 32 million have not even com- 
pleted the work of the elementary school. At the 
last census 4 million of the latter group of adults 
were totally illiterate—unable to read or write in 
any language. With this equipment, the American 
population is required to grapple with complex and 
vital problems—issues of economic adjustment and 
equity; delicate issues of foreign policy, peace, or 
war; problems of amending constitutions, and other 
problems of an evolving industrial society. In spite 
of our high ideals, therefore, the American people 
have never really given a fair trial to a complete edu- 
cation for the entire population as a preventive of 
social ills and as a method of solving the urgent 
dilemmas of social adjustment, stability, and prog- 
ress. The importance of securing public under- 
standing concerning the necessity to demand and sup- 
port such an educational program can scarcely be 
overemphasized. 


—Research Bullietin—N. E. A., January, 1938. 


TRENDS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
POPULATION 

During the past four decades the expansion of 
secondary education in this country has been spec- 
tacular. The declining employment of young people 
is reflected here. Urbanization and the specializa- 
tion and standardization of industrial processes have, 
for the most part, forced youth to choose among 
gainful employment in a routine occupation, con- 
tinued attendance at school, or idleness. As recent 
trends have been toward the elimination of the first 


of these possibilities, the choice now lies between 
schools and idleness for many young people of 
high school age. 

In 1870, one in five hundred of the population 
was in high school; by 1930 the secondary schools 


were enroling one in twenty-two of the population. 
In 1900, 3.3 per cent of the public school enrolment 
was in secondary schools; thirty years later that per 
cent had increased to 17.1, and, by 1934, to 21.4 per 
cent. The Federal Office of Education estimates 
that in 1936 secondary schools enroled 65 per cent 
or nearly two-thirds of all children fourteen to seven- 
teen years of age. 


The Far West ranks highest in the school atten- 
dance of children from fourteen to seventeen years 
of age, having 75 per cent enroled. In the South- 
west only one-half of this age group is in school; 
in the Southeast, only 34 per cent. Other sections 
fall between these per cents: the Northwest with 65 
per cent, the Middle States with 59 per cent, and the 
Northeast with 52 per cent. Thus, high school en- 
rolment is relatively lowest in the poorer sections of 
the United States. 


Further growth in high school enrolment is ex- 
pected as the employable age and vocational train- 
ing requirements are raised. By about 1938 recent 
losses in the elementary enrolment should begin to 
affect enrolments at the ninth grade level, but total 
high school enrolments will not become stationary 
or begin to decline for some time. 


—Research Bulletin—N. E. A., January, 1938. 


GUIDANCE TRAINING NEEDED 

Real guidance is a difficult undertaking, and 
teachers who have had no training in the subject, 
or have not even studied it incidentally, cannot be 
expected to do it well. Those who have studied it 
may well feel their incompetence to undertake such 
a difficult task, unless under competent leadership. 
Such leadership is also too generally lacking. These 
conditions are not a matter of mere indifference on 
the part of staff members; rather they are evidence 
of failure to realize the importance of the task or 
realization of incompetence by staff members. A 
sample of 588 teachers of all subjects in all types 
of schools indicates that only one in six had any aca- 
demic credit whatever in formal courses in guidance. 
The average per teacher is 0.5 semester hours. Not 
until guidance training becomes a recognized part 
of a teacher’s and administrator’s preparation can 
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good guidance be expected in the schools. Hasten 
the time! 
—Occupations—the Vocational Guidance Maga- 


zine, March, 1938. 





HOBBIES 

Life at its longest is short, so why isn’t it wise to 
pack into your years just as much joy as possible? 
Some people work diligently, accomplish much, are 
everlastingly busy but happy; appreciated and sought 
by others, they seemingly have a good time all the 
time. 

Such individuals have enriched their lives and 
personalities by linking with their regular occupa- 
tional duties certain side lines of play. Through 
avocational channels they sidetrack the regular hum- 
drum monotony of the workaday world and slip 
into a playfield and relax. Directing their atten- 
tion and energies into other spheres, they recreate 
themselves by a switch in activity. 

With the rapid changes in our methods of living, 
the shortening of the working week, and the intro- 
duction of innumerable labor saving devices, people 
have more leisure time, time which may be spent 
with a hobby. Educators have long recognized the 
importance of proper utilization of spare time and 
have made “‘wise use of leisure” one of the cardinal 
principles of education. Emphasizing more each 
year the importance of play, school curriculums have 
been enriched by the addition of courses which teach 
the pupil to kill time profitably. Guidance and 
homeroom programs stress hobbies and aid pupils in 
discovering new interests. 

—The Arizona Teacher, March, 1938. 





THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD AS A NEG- 
LECTED RESOURCE 

Failure in the educational system and in the social 
order to discover and to use the best possibilities of 
unusual individuals is one of the major sources of 
waste in the world today. I know of no way to cal- 
culate in dollars what we all lose because there are 
at least ten million persons in our society who are 
treated as though the difference between their pat- 
tern of abilities and the common run signifies that 
they are innately incompetent, good-for-nothing and 
social liabilities. The social loss may not be as 


great as that which results from failure to provide 
exceptional opportunities for the highly talented, but 
either loss is regrettable, and preventable. 


Qur so- 
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ciety has not yet placed an adequate value upon its 
human resources. A child is not merely raw mate- 
rial to be fitted as well as the next one into existing 
social institutions. Man was not made for the Sab- 
bath. One valid test of our culture is its ability to 
create an approved and rewarding place in which 
every child may serve his fellow men. 
—Childhood Education, March, 1938. 





TENURE ACT UPHELD 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court in a decision 
dated January 31, 1938, held the teacher tenure act 
to be constitutional. The decision also affirmed the 
decrees of the lower courts in the eight cases ap- 
pealed by boards of school directors. The decision 
also prohibits school boards from inserting in the con- 
tract a period of months longer than the regular 
school term without providing for additional com- 
pensation. 

—Pennsylvania Education Bulletin, 
1938. 


INTELLECTUAL CLIMATE 

There are times when the intellectual climate is 
the most important factor in determining the success 
or failure of a teacher’s work. The atmosphere of 
an environment may be such as to make teaching a 
pleasure rather than a task. On the other hand, 
background influences can generate a situation in 
which genuine educational progress is an utter impos- 
sibility. In some instances the first requisite is 
changing the climate. And this is a task which de- 
mands foresight, tact, strength, and _pertinacity. 
The teacher who has to battle year after year against 
de-intellectualizing influences in the very places 
from which he should receive the most help has an 
up-hill task. Under such circumstances he is cer- 
tain to scatter considerable seed upon hopelessly 
stony soil. 

With a high degree of assurance it can be said 
that intellectual climate is a potent factor in educa- 
tion. An institution may have many lacks, but if 
the atmosphere is charged with intellectual electricity, 
it has an environment in which few students can 
escape obtaining an education. On the other hand, 
if the environment is one in which there is no in- 
terest in or respect for things of the mind, there is 
an educational handicap which no external ad- 
vantages can completely overcome. 

—Massachusetts Journal of Education, March, 
1938. 


February, 
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Homework Vs. Classwork— 


An Experiment 


HE experiment was performed to determine 

whether a group of high school students would 

achieve as much in the classroom working 
under the guidance and supervision of the instruc- 
tor as they would through homework when the home- 
work consisted of exercises and problems assigned 
by the teacher and when the same assignment was 
given each pupil. 

It was recognized that the average pupil was af- 
fected adversely by conditions which obtained in 
the average home and in the average school. Some 
of these conditions were: 

1. The average home could not be converted easily 
into a study hall. 

(a) distractions, such as the radio, discussion of 
family problems, family or pupil social en- 
gagements operated against efficient home- 
study. 
the average pupil had extra duties to per- 
form after school hours and was, because of 


(b) 


the combination of these with his seven or 
eight hours in school, too tired physically to 
concentrate upon the job of studying, unless 
an urge stronger than the teachers’ command 
existed to overcome that physical condition. 

2. The average pupil was overloaded because one 
teacher did not know how much nor how difficult 
homework had been assigned by the other teach- 
ers. 

3. The average pupil when engaged in homework 
could not find at home the kind of guidance he 
needed, at the time he needed it. 

4. The average pupil without proper guidance would 
develop or learn wrong habits which would re- 
quire more of the teacher’s time to “un-learn” than 
would have been required to build up correct 
habits. 

The experiment was begun September 28, 1936, 
in a first year or eighth grade class in general mathe- 


N. S. GORDY 
High School, Dinwiddie 


matics (a class in arithmetic). The forty-four 
pupils were divided into two sections of twenty-two 
pupils each, designated Section A, and Section B. 
Section A was the “homework” group, Section B 
the classwork group. 

The New Stanford Achievement Test, Form X, 
was administered to each group. The homework 
group proved to be three months older chronologi- 
cally and two months in educational age in advance 
of the classwork section. However, both sections, 
according to the Stanford Test, had reached about 
the same level of achievement. Enroled in the home- 
work group were eleven repeaters; in the classwork 
section were seven repeaters. 

The homework group received 45 minutes instruc- 
tion per day whereas the classwork section worked 
60 minutes per day. The difference was due to a 
schedule arrangement that could not be changed 
conveniently. 

At the expiration of six weeks a series of tests 
was given each group. The same tests were given 
on the same days. 

In one test it was found that the classwork section 
excelled the homework group by 19.9 per cent; in 
the second test the classwork section rated about 
1 per cent higher than the other section, and in the 
third test the difference was 25 per cent in favor of 
the classwork section. ‘The average superiority of 
the classwork section over the homework section was 
15.2 per cent. 

It was noted further that Section B, the classwork 
section, developed better attitudes: 

(a) they developed an attitude of “readiness” for 

work. 

(b) they showed keener interest in their work. 

(c) they wasted less time in the classroom. 

(d) problems of discipline did not arise. 

(e) they developed better methods of analyzing 


problems. 
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As a result of the findings in this experiment no 
class assignment has since been given either section. 
However, pupils have come to recognize their weak- 
nesses and have voluntarily sought to overcome them. 
The teacher and pupil, after conferring, decide the 
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best kind of homework to do and how much. 

The application of this type of assignment has 
caused the homework section to approach the stand- 
ard of achievement established by the classwork sec- 
tion. 





Aims and Types of 
Industrial Education 


NDUSTRIAL education becomes more impor- 

tant in the schools each year, involving an in- 

creasing percentage of the teaching personnel and 
reaching out to more citizens, young and old, with 
It is an active field of widening scope and 
It demands trained profes- 
sional people for effectiveness as to details, but 
school administrators and boards must interest them- 
selves, more than at present, in the several purposes 
and numerous types of industrial instruction. 

This special field has two phases—the industrial 
arts courses contributing to general education and 
the trade training schools and classes which prepare 
people for industrial pursuits and serve them through 
Both these phases are 


service. 


changing perspective. 


the years of employment. 
highly important. 

In education, at present, we pay too much defer- 
ence to the individual pupil, yet we live in a world 
of groups. Students as well as their parents must 
be looked upon by school authorities as groups in 
need of service. When a new industrial subject or 
department or school is contemplated the important 
question is as to what group or groups it will help, 
how well and how long. Training, guidance, place- 
ment, follow-up, retraining, adjustment, etc. are pri- 
marily group matters, with secondary attention given 
to individuals within the groups. 

All elementary pupils, both girls and boys,- need 
industrial instruction. Junior and senior high school 
students must be thought of as groups with specific 
and varying needs in this field. Junior colleges 
should be based largely on the terminal concept with 
industries a major curriculum area. Whatever is done 
in senior high schools and junior colleges cannot be too 
practical; it had better be largely of the strictly vo- 
A boy or girl has as much right to 


cational type. 


HOMER J. SMITH 
Professor of Industrial Education _ 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Address delivered before American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, At- 
lantic City 


preparation for industrial employment as he has to 
preparation for college admission and professional 
earning. 

It is neither educationally, socially, nor economi- 
cally sound to restrict preparation for industrial pur- 
suits to special schools and urban centers. Voca- 
tional training must be afforded geographical scatter 
by every means that we can devise. It must be made 
freely and conveniently available to youth and em- 
ployers if it is to be real and coordinated with de- 
mand. It must be less formal also, involving part- 
time classes, cooperative half-time agreements, 
itinerant instructors, coordinators, and the like. 
Local directors, vocational teachers, and guidance 
and placement workers should be full-year school 
employees. Supervised vacation employment should 
be inaugurated to assure that these brief working 
periods contribute to both guidance and training. 

We must think in terms of full-time pupils, part- 
time pupils, unemployed youth, apprentices, and 
adult workers when we make our industrial educa- 
tion plans. These are needy groups and will make 
different demands upon our program. Industrial 
education must be fashioned to give acquaintance, 
guidance, training, upgrading, marginal ability, re- 
training, and constant adjustment. It is all a mat- 
ter of group needs. Industrial education at its best 
is also good economics and good sociology. It helps 
on the home problems as well as the work problems 
of those who pursue it. The aims and the types of 
classes and schools are numerous. Each school sys- 
tem, large or small, must contribute in its own way 
after study of its own people. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON 
Principal, High School, Wise 








Rating the Principal 


HIS scale is designed to be used by the super- 
intendent in rating the efficiency of the prin- 
cipal. It may be used as often as is neces- 
sary to secure the desired facts. The scale is de- 
signed for supervisory purposes of improving a 
principal in service but it may be used also as a 
basis for recommending. or discharging a principal. 
The scale has a dual system of rating. 

System A—lIf the superintendent so desires he 
may check the items under the main divisions ac- 
cording to rating which ranges from excellent to very 
poor. 


Name 


ee ee ee 


Years in present position 








System A 





Names of Principal S 





System B (comparison) 





Properties 
I. Efficiency as Supervise or: 
1. Ability to evaluate work of teachers. 
2. Efficiency in 
teachers. 





training and 





3. Ability to adjust curriculum to needs of 


the community. 





4. Ability to evaluate tecilisies ( f school plant 


in terms of instructi onal needs. 





IL. agp ies as Administrator: 


Integration of all activities of schoo! into 


educational program. 





2. Use and care of buildings, grounds, 


supplies. 





3. Ability to smooth over diffic culties of daily 


routine in school life. 





4. Ability to organize school and 
constructive procedures. 


__.School 


improving 


and 


institute 


IRVING S. DRISCOLL, Former Principal 
Goochland High School 


System B—On the other hand, if the superin- 
tendent wishes to rate the principal by the compara- 
tive method he may do so. In this method the prin- 
cipal is rated in comparison with other principals 
whom the rater has known. He selects for the 
highest type of scale the best principal he has ever 
known. For the lowest step he selects the poorest 
principal whom he has ever known. In addition he 
selects principals to represent the intermediary steps, 
that is, the average, better than average, and poorer 


__.Number of years taught___-.-___-_-~- 














| Excel- | Good | Medium] Poor | Very 
| lent Poor 
Better Poorer 
Best than a t ha n_ | Poorest 
Aver. Aver. 
38 30 22 14 6 
or - - | ee a SO, eae 
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a 
| Excel- | Good |Medium| Poor | Very 
System A | lent Poor 
Names of Principals 
—_$——$—$ _ — a —__—_—— —= —_———— | | Sf 
Better ee Poorer 
System B (comparison) Best than wating than | Poorest 
Aver. - Aver. 
| 38 30 22 14 6 


Properties 





III. Community Relationship: 
1. Extent to which principal is at ease in any 
social circle. 





2. Ability to distribute time and service in 
proportion to importance. 





3. Ability to secure close relationship between 
school and community. 





IV. Qualities of Leadership: 
1. Ability to secure cooperation of staff. 





2. Tact and courtesy in dealing with pupils, 
parents and community. 





V. Efficiency in Clerical Phases: 
1. Adequacy of records. 





2. Skill in filing and use of records. 


VI. Personal Qualities: 
1. Personality. 





2. Character. 





3. Neatness of attire. 





4. Health. 





val 


Vitality. 





6. Resourcefulness. 





7. Professional spirit. 





8. Progressiveness. 





9. Sense of proportion. 





10. Approachableness. 





VII. Loyalty to Policies of Superintendent and School 


Board: 


1. Efficiency in executing policies. 





2. Ability to sense and execute policy without 
continuous bothering. 


Ability to detect weaknesses and to offcr 
suggested changes in policy. 





w 





4. Ability to avert criticism of superintendent 
and board through logical interpretation 
of policies to staff and public. 





Total 


Grand Total 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON 
Principal, High School, Wise 








Rating the Principal 


HIS scale is designed to be used by the super- 

| intendent in rating the efficiency of the prin- 

cipal. It may be used as often as is neces- 

sary to secure the desired facts. The scale is de- 

signed for supervisory purposes of improving a 

principal in service but it may be used also as a 

basis for recommending. or discharging a principal. 
The scale has a dual system of rating. 

System A—If the superintendent so desires he 
may check the items under the main divisions ac- 
cording to rating which ranges from excellent to very 
poor. 


Name 


EE ee ae ee paella. 


Years in present position 








System A 





Pnaiés of Principals 
t 





System B (comparison) 











Properties 
‘ Efficiency as Supervisor: 
1. Ability to evaluate work of teachers. 
2. Efficiency in training and improving 
teachers. 
3. Ability to adjust curriculum to oueli of 


the community. 





Ability to evaluate facilities ‘ f scl 
in terms of instructional needs. 


ol plant 





ap lency as Admi inistrator: 
Integration of all activities of schoo! into 
educational program. 











2. Use and care of buildings, grounds, and 
supplies. 

3. Ability to smooth over difficulties of daily 
routine in school life. 

4. Ability to organize school and institute 


constructive procedures. 


IRVING S. DRISCOLL, Former Principal 
Goochland High School 


System B—On the other hand, if the superin- 
tendent wishes to rate the principal by the compara- 
tive method he may do so. In this method the prin- 
cipal is rated in comparison with other principals 
whom the rater has known. He selects for the 
highest type of scale the best principal he has ever 
known. For the lowest step he selects the poorest 
principal whom he has ever known. In addition he 
selects principals to represent the intermediary steps, 
that is, the average, better than average, and poorer 


_ School 


_Number of years taught 














| 
| Excel- | Good | Medium| Poor | Very 
| lent | Poor 

= = |———_|——___|—— 
| | | 
iia oso our ee: ere 

Better | neiak: Poorer 
| Best than Aver ao Poorest 
age 
Aver. Aver. 
38 30 | 22 14 6 
: a | Mas > tah 

| 











| | 
| | 
| 

| | 
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| Excel- | Good | Medium} Poor Very 
System A lent Poor 
Names of Principals | 
init Sts int ella pits a "7 = 
Better a Poorer | 
System B (comparison) Best than ~ than | Poorest 
| Aver. age Aver 
Properties | 38 30 22 14 6 





III. Community Relationship: 
1, Extent to which principal is at ease in any 
social circle. 





2. Ability to distribute time and service in 
proportion to importance. 





3. Ability to secure close relationship between 
school and community. 





IV. Qualities of Leadership: 


1. Ability to secure cooperation of staff. 





2. Tact and courtesy in dealing with pupils, 
parents and community. 





V. Efficiency in Clerical Phases: 
1. Adequacy of records. 


2. Skill in filing and use of records. 











VI. Personal Qualities: 


1. Personality. 

















2. Character. 
3. Neatness of attire. é 

: 4. Health. ae 
5. Vitality. " a! 





6. Resourcefulness. 





7. Professional spirit. 





8. Progressiveness. 





9. Sense of proportion. 





10. Approachableness. 








VII. Loyalty to Policies of Superintendent and School 
Board: 
1. Efficiency in executing policies. 





Ability to sense and execute policy without 
continuous bothering. 





3. Ability to detect weaknesses and to offcr 
suggested changes in policy. 





4. Ability to avert criticism of superintendent 
and board through logical interpretation 
of policies to staff and public. 





Total 


Grand Total 
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1. Is type of principal’s duties. 








2. Is interest of community in school. 





Extent to which school is reflection of principal. 





General Remarks: 


Name of Superintendent__ 


than average. Numerical values are assigned to each 
of the scale principals. The values used are 
recommended by Ward G. Reeder, which are 38, 
30, 22, 14, 6. If this system is used, rate the prin- 
cipal only on the seven major properties instead of 
The total rating 


those 


on the items under each property. 
of principal is obtained by adding together the nu- 
merical ratings on each of the properties. This scale 
is subject to the usual weaknesses of a subjective 
system of rating, yet it is hoped that it may be sug- 
gestive, at least, in rating the principal from the 
superintendent’s point of view. 

The following factors which condition the work 
of a principal should be kept ia mind when rating: 
Size of school and system determine the status of the 
principal in respect to nature of duties. 


| Above Av. | Average Below Av. 


In a city school system the principal assumes a 
few of the duties that are commonly handled by the 
superintendent in small districts. His time cannot 
be budgeted in the same proportion in respect to the 
divisions of a principal’s duties as it would be in a 
smaller system. Therefore, any rating scale that will 
serve adequately must be flexible in its interpretation 
to provide for these external differences that in- 
fluence the duties of a principal. The type of com- 
munity which the school serves influences to a great 
extent the duties of the principal as well as tech- 
niques of procedure in handling the school. In view 
of these relative conditions, the author feels that 
statements (1) and (2) at the bottom of the scale 
are basic in influencing the values given the prop- 
erties constituting the scale. 


AMELIA HIGH SCHOOL USES NEW REPORT FORM 


ROY HELMS, Principal, High School, Amelia 


N getting away from the old school report form, 
the Amelia High School has turned to a mimeo- 
graphed report card, approximately 34% x 5% in 
size, with information on both sides. Unlike the old 
report card, this report does not have to be kept. 
The pupil is requested to have the parent sign the 
card and show the teacher that it has been signed, 
then the pupil is free to do whatever he wishes with 


the card because a new one is issued at the next re- 
port period. 

This arrangement does away with the fear which 
the pupils and teachers have of losing the report 
card or of getting it spoiled. 

The grades used are the usual five-point grades— 
A, B, C, D, and E. A great deal of space is saved 


by having the courses numbered instead of having 
the full name written out. Space is left at the bottom 
of each report for any extra remarks which the 
teacher would like to go home to the parents. These 
remarks, of course, would be individual and would 
be different for each report. 

The front of the card carries a special message 
The first 
report carried this message, “We are especially in- 
terested in the development of this student’s per- 


to the parent, and this will be changed. 


sonality; his attitude toward his teachers, toward his 
subjects, toward his school and toward his fellow 
students. We believe that if he has the right attitude 
in these respects, he will have little difficulty in pass- 


ing his subject matter.” The second report card 
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carries the chief objectives of education which are: 
Health; command of reading, writing and arith- 
metic; worthy home membership; vocations; citizen- 
ship; worthy use of leisure; ethical character. 
Supplementary reports may be issued from time 
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to time which will carry specific information about 
the pupil’s personal habits rather than his advance- 
ment in subject matter. Such a report may include 
grades on attitudes, use of school facilities and char- 
acter education. 





Art for Life’s Sake 


INCE making a special study of the new cur- 

riculum, I am more convinced than ever that 

art is of inestimable value in our schools and 
homes as it correlates with all subjects taught, all 
activities, and has an unusually wide scope for crea- 
tive expression. It is applicable to all phases of 
school, home, and business life, and gives out un- 
speakable joy and understanding to the child. That 
which is a joy and a benefit to the child all through 
life is naturally worth while. 

Art is indeed an important factor in the educa- 
tion of every child. It trains his hands to express 
what he sees and feels and develops his power of 
observation; it teaches him how to estimate the 
value of things in their relation to each other and 
helps him to appreciate the finer arts and thereby 
creates a desire for beauty which uplifts and feeds 
our souls. Anything that leads to the appreciation 
of the beautiful is a blessing and deserves attention. 

We all know how much can be taught children 
through pictures. We know the satisfactory under- 
standing we experience through illustrations, so, in 
teaching children, the quickest understanding for 
them comes from presenting pictures. Once a sav- 
age in order to give his companion an idea of a pic- 
ture of what was in his mind drew an outline with 
his finger in the air. 

The most helpful lesson in art for children all 
through life is to teach them to observe. In having 
them make special studies of landscapes, they find 
many things out of doors that they had not thought 
about before, they begin to notice the color of the 
sky, the forms of clouds, the shapes of trees, and 
other elements in nature. These had always been 
around them but they had not been taught to observe 
them. 

Lessons from flowers, plants, trees, birds, and ani- 


IDA E. SOYARS 
Roanoke 


mals help children to enjoy nature. A walk in the 
country or along the street is never dull to one whose 
eyes have been trained, but we must not teach chil- 
dren that all of the beauty is out of doors. There are 
things in the home interesting in character. Picture 
an old fashioned fireside, with its wide hearth and 
blazing logs, which gives a feeling of comfort and 
cheer. 

That which makes the strongest appeal to children 
is color, and the world is full of it, our homes, 
clothes, the streets, farms, forests, and prairies. Color 
is a language through which we express our thoughts, 
ideas, feelings and aspirations, but it rarely occurs 
to us that through color we express ourselves. Our 
schools, homes, offices and clothes proclaim us. 

A small amount of brilliant color in a room with 
much of the soft tones will help toward producing 
restfulness, but this effect may be destroyed by 
poorly arranged furniture, badly hung pictures, or 
small rugs placed awry. 

Teaching boys and girls the observance of a few 
general principles of arrangement will help them 
wonderfully. That mysterious quality which we 
call “atmosphere” is largely a result of color ad- 
justment and it is a matter of importance whether 
the atmosphere by which one is surrounded is dis- 
cordant or restful. 

We learn from the primary procedures course that 
it is not so much the results but the happy pro- 
cedure that counts, and since art touches every 
phase in life and builds many values for children 
which add joy and happiness through creative reali- 
zation, we, as teachers, must give the students the 
widest scope of training, for what they need most is 
art for life’s sake. 
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Teacher-Test Questions 
On Early Virginia History 


HE author of the following questionnaire is 
convinced that far too little attention is given 
to Virginia history in our school curriculum 
compared with the time devoted to the study of 
ancient and modern European history. ‘The vast 
treasures of Virginia history have not been brought 
fully enough to the attention of teachers and students 
in our upper grades and in the high school classes. 
Much of our history is yet a buried treasure, especi- 
ally so far as our schools are concerned. Virginia 
history, especially that of the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary periods, and the Constitutional period also 
down to a century ago, contains material that can- 
not be matched anywhere else in the world for its 
value in the study of human freedom and democratic 
government, as directly applicable to our own state 
and national problems.. The responsibility of getting 
the lessons of Virginia-American history better 
understood and appreciated rests with our educa- 
tional authorities in general and with the teachers 
in particular. 
late thought and should induce some definite in- 
quiry into various fields of historical research. 
1. Who was Humphrey Blunt, and in what way 
was he connected with the beginning of the city of 
Hamption ? 


The following questions will stimu- 


2. Who was the prime mover in the second attempt 
to settle Virginia, inducing Capt. John Smith and 
Rev. Robert Hunt to join the adventure before the 
actual organization of the London Company in 
1606; and who thus became the First Father of 
Virginia? And what is the story of his life at 
Jamestown ? 

3. What combination of events marked the removal 
of the capital of the colony from Jamestown to 
Middle Plantation—now Williamsburg? Give 
month-and-year dates, and name three prominent 
officials associated with this removal. 

4. Who were the four famous Randolphs that 
lived in Williamsburg in the 18th Century? 
the three old homes where one or more of them 
lived, and mention something noteworthy about each 
of these Randolphs and give some important infor- 
mation about each one of their old homes. 


Name 


J. LUTHER KIBLER 
Williamsburg 


5. How long was George Washington a member 
of the House of Burgesses, and what vote did he 
receive the first time he was a candidate for the 
Assembly? What interesting circumstances sur- 
rounded his first election? Which county, or coun- 
ties, did he represent? 

6. What is meant by the “John Smith Contro- 
versy”’? 

7. Who were the four famous Nelsons of York- 
town? How were they related to one another? What 
public position did each hold with honor to himself ? 

8. What famous Virginian placed a governor of 
Canada in prison, where, and when? Relate the 
circumstances. 

9. What governor of Virginia was the son of the 
founder of a city that furnished two other gover- 
Name these two, also. 

10. Who succeeded Sir William Berkeley as Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and what chain of circumstances 


nors? 


led to this succession ? 

11. What professors of William and Mary Col- 
lege helped to complete the Mason and Dixon Line? 

12. What legacy devised in England in the Sth 
decade of the 18th century for a school in Virginia 
did not reach this country until nearly 125 years 
afterwards? Why? And where is there today a 
memorial of this legacy? 

13. Who was the “Valley Lawyer”? What public 
offices did he hold in the Colonial and Revolutionary 
periods ? 

14. What kind of “deeds” to land did Lord Fair- 
fax execute to his “retainers” in the “Northern 
Neck”? How much land did Fairfax give for the 
founding of Winchester? 

15. What type of font was used in the baptism of 
Pocahontas ? 

16. What was the origin of “Beverley Manor”, 
and what other land grant joined it that figured 
large in subsequent history? 

17. At what four places did Berkeley execute 
Bacon “rebels” condemned by his drum-head courts- 
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martial? Where is recorded the accounts of these 
trials? 

18. Which two resident royal governors of colonial 
Virginia did not reside at Jamestown, and where 
did they live? 

19. How were slaves punished by the local courts 
when convicted of petty theft before and after the 
Revolution ? 

20. Which one of the “Stratford” Lees once owned 
“Green Spring”, and how did he come to possess this 
plantation? Where is “Green Spring” and what is 
its condition today? 

21. What two other “Parsons Causes”, besides the 
one that made Patrick Henry famous at Hanover 
Courthouse, marked the period of agitation over the 
“Two-Penny Act” for several years after the Han- 
over Courthouse verdict of ‘“One-Penny Damages” 
was rendered ? 

22. Who was Chanco? Selim? Thomas Bishop? 
Francisco? Patrick Copeland? William 

Cyrus Griffin? Morgan Morgane Katy 
Sage? Nicholas Martiau? Sarah Hallam? John 
Tayloe? Scervant Jones? 

23. Who were the leading figures in Dunmore’s 
Wars? What charge was made against the Governor 
in connection with this war? 

24. What is the story of the Old Church Wall in 
Mt. Hebron Cemetery, in Winchester? 


Peter 
Parks? 


25. What Pennsylvanians were removed to Win- 
chester in the Revolution for their disloyalty to the 
American Cause? , 

26. What spectacular event occurred at Middle 
Plantation at the close of Bacon’s Rebellion? 

27. When was Yorktown the county seat of half 

f Williamsburg, and why? 

28. Who is the author of English Politics in Vir- 
ginia History? And who wrote Virginia Under the 
Stuarts ? 

29. What is the general character of Neill’s Vir- 
ginia Carolorum and Virginia Vetusta? 

30. What material did Alexander Brown use in 
writing his Genesis of the United States? What 
other book of a similar character did he write? 

31. What is the historical difference between Fort 
Lewis in Augusta County and Fort Lewis in Roanoke 
County ? 

32. In what way was William H. Ruffner asso- 
ciated with the Public School system of Virginia? 

33. What two Indian schools were established in 
Virginia while Spotswood was governor? Where is 
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the “Brafferton” Indian school building, and how 
did it receive this name” 

34. Who was the “Blind Preacher”, and where is 
the story of his famous sermon to be found, as first 
published—written by whom, where and when? 

35. What four land companies sought great areas 
beyond the Alleghanies prior to the Revolutionary 
War, and which one was explored by a great sur- 
veyor, himself a member of one of the companies? 

36. Where was the temporary “state house’’, or 
“capitol”, of Virginia while the permanent “state 
house”, or “capitol”, was under construction in 
Williamsburg in 1701-04? 

37. When, where, and by whom was the first Free 
School in America established? By what two names 
has it been known since 1805? What is its status 
today ? 

38. What prominent Virginia historian wrote 
Virginia in the Revolution? What position does he 
hold today? 

39. Who was the author of the ‘““Two-Penny Act”, 
and what were its general provisions? 

40. What was the “Sandy Expedition” ‘of 1750? 

41. What three men at three different periods 
wrote Burke’s History of Virginia? What three 
other Virginia histories were written prior to Burke’s ? 

42. Where was Fincastle County, and when and 
how did it disappear from the map of Virginia? 
What two different counties, in different periods, re- 
ceived the same name? 

43. What is the Story of Jefferson’s Rock? Of 
the Fairfax Stone? 

44. Who was Abraham Wood ? 
William Stith? William Hunter? Jost Hite? 
Samuel Kerchival? Samuel Boush? Adam Miller? 
John Patton? Elizabeth Henry? 


Alexander Ross? 


45. What two great rides in Virginia history ri- 
valed in importance and exceeded in distance traveled 
and eclipsed in significance the Ride of Paul Revere ’ 

46. What two great explorers traveled through 
Southwest Virginia prior to the French and Indian 
War, and who commissioned these expeditions ? 


47. In what way was Hampton connected with 
Braddock’s Expedition against Fort Duquesne? 

48. What differences developed during the Frenc 
and Indian War between Colonel Washington and 
Governor Dinwiddie? 

49. Who were the French Neutrals that suddenly 
appeared in Hampton Roads in the period of the 
French and Indian War? 
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50. Who were Washington’s campaign managers 
when he was first elected to the House of Burgesses, 
and how was Washington’s victory celebrated? 

51. Where was the meeting held that actually 
gave birth to the University of Virginia, and who 
presided at this meeting? 
for the location of the new institution-to-be? 


Which towns competed 


52. Who was the leader in the House of Burgesses 
(Berkeley’s “Long Parliament”) at the 
Bacon’s Rebellion, and in what manner was he con- 
nected with the Plant Cutters ‘““Tobacco Rebellion” 
in 1680? What was the cause of this crop destruc- 
tion, and in which three counties did it occur? 


time of 


53. What colonial governor of Virginia was made 
a prisoner on his voyage to the Colony, and never 
served as a royal executive? What was his future 
history ? 

54. What two prominent members of the colonial 
government strongly opposed Governors Culpeper 
and Effingham, and what was the significance of 
their opposition ? 
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55. List the following historic structures in Wil- 
liamsburg in the chronological order of their con- 
Raleigh Tavern, the Wren Building, 


Church, 


struction : 
Bruton Parish the President’s House, 
Bland-Wetherburn Tavern, the Powder Horn, the 
Public Gaol, the Colonial Courthouse, the CAPI- 
TOL, the Governor’s Palace, Brafferton Hall, the 
College Chapel, the First Theatre in America, the 
Second Theatre in Virginia, the Masonic Temple, 
Dr. Blair’s Apothecary Shop, the Secretary’s Of- 
fice, the College Library, the George Wythe House, 
and the Matthew Whaley School; also the establish- 
ment of the old Virginia Gazette. Which are not 
Restoration properties ? 

56. What is the history of the Botetourt Statue in 
Williamsburg ? 

57. Name five old colonial buildings in York- 
town, and ten of the forty old homes in Williams- 


burg. 





Latin in High School 


i. I include Latin in my high school 
course?” This is the question most fre- 
quently asked by high school students. 

I always tell the student, “If you consider your- 
self an average student, at least, and are not afraid 
to work, by all means take Latin. You will make 
no mistake by taking it, but you may by leaving it 
out. If you are lazy and are not willing to put 
forth your best efforts, do not attempt it.” 

The attitude of the teacher has more to do with 
the student’s liking or disliking Latin than anything 
else. A teacher who believes in Latin, talks Latin, 
and really teaches Latin has very little trouble get- 
ting students to take Latin and work eagerly. 

A teacher should not hold herself too far above 
She should not be 


know she likes them and sympathizes with them. 


her students. afraid to let them 
She should mingle with them whenever possible, 


find out their likes and dislikes, and use this in 


planning her work. ‘This will make class discipline 
better and break down class fear. 

After a teacher has become just friendly enough 
with her students, she should look after her own 


MRS. W. L. LYNN 
Clifton Forge 


scholarship. She should not get the idea, no matter 
how long she has taught the same subject, that she 
knows all there is to know. There is always some- 
things she does not know. She should read every- 
thing she can find about her subject and have her 
students to be on the lookout for new material. They 
will enjoy this. 

if a student makes a mistake, the teacher should 
let him know that it is natural for anyone just be- 
ginning Latin to make mistakes, but by making mis- 
takes and correcting them his knowledge will gradu- 
ally increase. If there is anything about his work 
that deserves praise, great encouragement may be 
given to the student if the teacher gives him the 
praise. No one enjoys working when only his faults 
are constantly being brought to the front. 

Much of the work, especially the translation from 
The stu- 
The 


child who is weak in English may receive much 


English to Latin, should be done in class. 
dent should be encouraged to ask questions. 
help in this way. It is not always right to push 
the weak English student out of the Latin class be- 
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cause this help may be what he needs to make him 
a better English student. We often hear students 
say, “I wanted to take Latin but my teacher advised 
me not to take it because I was weak in English.” 
The beginning Latin class is the place to become 
stronger in English. 

Even a one-year course, if taught by the Revised 
Curriculum, helps, but very few stop with the one year 
except those who do nothing well. Some few have 
no encouragement at home and stop for this reason. 

This does not mean that all students should take 
A great many are not capable of taking it. 
The Latin teacher, provided she knows the student 


Latin. 


and his environment, is the best judge. 

The Tentative Course of Study, which has been 
introduced into the Virginia schools, has arranged 
the work in such a way that even the weaker stu- 
dent may be benefited. 

3v varving the courses from time to time, there is 
more individual work. The “‘detestable ponies” are 
made almost valueless. The students who have had 
brothers or sisters in the classes before them cannot 
use the work done by them. 

The students get a wide historical and mythologi- 
cal background as well as a knowledge of Latin. 

In my classes, which I am teaching as nearly as 
possible by this course, the students enjoy tracing 
the political methods of the present day back to the 
The 


Classical Journal has been a great help in this work. 


Romans. They have found many of them. 
The New Program tells us to correlate the sub- 
Many critics claim that Latin cannot be 
Why not? With 
what subjects can it not be correlated? 

The student how his 
different subjects may be correlated. 


jects. 
correlated with other subjects. 
teacher should show the 
If there is any 
way in which the Latin may help him in another 
subject, tell him. No student will be able to trans- 
fer his knowledge of Latin to another subject un- 
less the teacher teaches him to do this. This is not 
a natural ability. 

The teacher should bring to the student’s attention 
the Latin words which he will use in his science, bi- 
ology and. mathematics. Tell him where to find 
what the Romans had to do with the history of 
mathematics. She him understand 
how his ancient history and Latin may be studied 
She can certainly correlate the Latin and 


should make 


together. 
social science. 

The 
models of Roman articles. 


be encouraged to make 
This will train him in 


student should 


the use of his hands and will be a great assistance 
to his industrial arts teacher. 

The girls may be encouraged to make articles of 
This may be the only training 
It may be a help 
Some 


Roman clothing. 
some of them will get in sewing. 
to them in the home economics department. 
of my girls told me their teacher was going to give 
them credit for some of the sewing done under my 
direction. This does not necessarily need to be 
done in school. In fact, very little of this work is 
done in class. The students, however, are anxious to 
stay after school to get the directions for the work. 

The student should be taught how his Latin will 
help him with his other languages. He will be more 
willing to spend the time on the Latin after he sees 
the advantage. 

Cannot the accuracy, speed and dependability 
which the Latin teaches the student be turned to ac- 
count in his commercial work? If the student 
knows this, even commercial students will realize 
the value of Latin. 

Is it necessary to mention the high school law 
course? I think not. 

The Latin teacher should work constantly with 
the English teacher, if she is not one herself. She 
should find out what help she needs and be pre- 
pared to give it. 

No one, even the most skeptical, doubts the value 
of Latin to the literature courses. 

The teacher can bring in much of this work dur- 
It is not necessary to take the 
from the much needed drill on 
Of course, we must teach the translation 


ing club meetings. 


time forms and 
syntax. 
and comprehension of the Latin, as we have always 
done. It is taken for granted that there is no Latin 
teacher who does not know this. Yet, we can vary 
this with other things to hold our students to Latin. 

The teacher should see to it that the student gets 
his Latin first. Still it is not necessary for the 
teacher of Latin to go around with a long face and 
a sour look as if teaching Latin were the most dis- 
agreeable work in the world. She should enjoy her 
work and see that her students enjoy it. If she can’t do 
this, she had better let someone else take her place. 

The atmosphere of the Latin classroom can be 
made just as attractive and pleasant as that of any 
other subject, provided the teacher will try to make 
it so. I am not writing this from my experience as 
I have taught several other 


a Latin teacher only. 
subjects besides Latin; however, my favorite sub- 
ject is Latin. 
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THE VIRGINIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 
EDUCATION SECTION 


Friday, May 6, 1938, V. P. I., Blacksburg 


A. M. JARMAN, Chairman C. E. MYERS, Secretary 


9:00 A. M. — 11:30 A. M. 


Presiding—A. M. Jarman, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Virginia. 
1. Salaries and Costs of Living. 
E. B. Broadwater, Principal, Andrew Lewis 
High School, Salem. 
How Teachers Use Their Money. 
Joel T. Kidd, Principal, High School, Red 
Hill. 
The Influence of Jefferson on Modern Educa- 
tion. 
Dabney S. Lancaster, Executive Secretary, 
Board of Overseers, Sweet Briar College. 
Lower Costs by Science in Education. 
R. H. Duncan, Principal Lee Junior High 
School, Roanoke. 
Index for the Distribution of State Funds. 
J. L. Lancaster, Principal, Washington-Lee 
High School, Montross. 
School Publicity Through Newspapers. 
F. E. DeHaven, Principal, High School, Ru- 
ral Retreat. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


2:00 P. M. — 4:30 P. M. 


Presiding—C. C. Shelburne, Superintendent, Mont- 
gomery County Schools, Christiansburg. 


Improvement of Reading in the Clifton Forge 
Schools. 
Paul G. Hook, 


School, Clifton Forge. 


Principal, Moody Public 
A Study of the Cause of Failure in the Norton 
High School. 

J. I. Burton, Principal, High School, Norton. 
The Accelerated 
Schools. 

L. F. Shelburne, Superintendent, Staunton. 
Health Studies in Rockbridge County. 

R. M. Irby, 


County Schools, Lexington. 


Program in the Staunton 


Superintendent, Rockbridge 
Negro Education in Greensville County. 
C. K. Holsinger, Superintendent, Greensville 
County Schools, Emporia. 
Efficiency of the Small Rural School. 
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J. W. Tidler, Principal, High School, Stafford. 
A. M. Jarman, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Virginia. 
7. Trends in Requirements for County and City 
School Superintendents. 
John H. Crowgey, Superintendent, Wythe 
County Schools, Wytheville. 





CHILD HEALTH DAY 

Suggestive material for program planning for Child 
Health Day may be secured by writing to the chairman 
for Child Health Day in Virginia, Dr. B. B. Bagby, 
Director, Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, 
State Health Department, Richmond; or to the vice 
chairman, Miss Ellen H. Smith, chairman of Child 
Hygiene for the Virginia Parents and Teachers, 
4050 Forest Hill Avenue, Governor 
Price has very kindly given the following splendid 
Proclamation for Child Health Day. 
its reading at all celebrations, and its publication 


Richmond. 
We suggest 


in local papers. 


Child Health Day Proclamation 

WHEREAS, good health is the foundation of in- 
dividual happiness and security; and 

WHEREAS, the health protection of our citizenry 
for State and National achievement, 
security, and economy of operation; and 

WHEREAS, the children of our State are not only 
the objects of our devoted concern, but are likewise 
the citizens of tomorrow who must be strong to carry 


is essential 


forward the progress of our State; and 

WHEREAS, Child Health Day is observed each 
Spring in every section of the State and the Nation 
to recognize health gains, and to plan and work co- 
operatively for health needs, 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, JAMES H. PRICE, 
Governor of Virginia, hereby invite and urge the 
citizens of Virginia, and particularly those whose 
duties and concerns are in the province of the care 
and development of children, to promote and enjoy 
these Spring Festivals, dedicated to the health pro- 
tection, and to the health promotion of the children 
of this State. 


Given under my hand and the lesser seal of the 


Commonwealth, at Richmond, this 23rd day of 
March, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-eight, and in the one hundred 
and sixty-second year of the Commonwealth. 
James H. PRICE, 
Governor. 
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Virginia's Youth: 
Asset or Liability? 


HERE are in Virginia approximately 50,000 

boys and girls 16 to 25 years old and out of 

school, who are either unemployed or have 
little or no income in their own names. The pur- 
pose of the National Youth Administration is to as- 
sist in providing work opportunity for at least a few 
While they are in great need of 
work there is also the accompanying and almost 
greater need for training, as many average only a 
fifth grade education. The NYA with limited funds 
is attempting to provide work, and, by means of the 
facilities of existing educational agencies, training 
in addition to work is being provided for about 1,600 
young men and women no longer in school. 

This training, much of which is vocational in 
nature, is tied in with a work program that forms 
one phase of NYA activity in Virginia. The other 
phases are the college program, which this year pro- 
vides part-time jobs for about 1,870 young people, 
and the school phase, which is giving jobs to 2,795 
youth who could not stay in school without them. 
A word of comment on the school program might 
be desirable. 

This phase is entirely in the hands of the division 
superintendents and principals of 650 Virginia high 
schools. These men have the responsibility for giving 
jobs only to those youth who need the money to enter 
or remain in school. The money, 
although it amounts to only $5 or 
$6 a month for each pupil, is never- 


of these youth. 


theless essential in helping provide 
such necessities as books, lunches, 
clothes, and transportation. The 
school officials also see to it that 
the pupils perform worth while 
services in earning the NYA money, 
services, where possible, which tie 
in closely with the class training the 
pupil receives so as to make his 
education more functional. 

Among the jobs which the pupils 
perform are acting as laboratory as- 
sistants, making school furniture, 
landscaping school grounds, and 


WALTER S. NEWMAN, Director _—_. 
National Youth Administration of Virginia 


caring for and improving school buildings. Help- 
ing in the operation of school lunch rooms, where 
they exist, is another job perfromed by NYA’s. In 
the two and a half years of its operation the NYA 
school program has received splendid cooperation 
from Virginia school officials. It is this cooperation 
that accounts largely for what success the program 
has achieved. 

The NYA program for young persons out of school 
is primarily a work program. Since the inception of 
the NYA about 7,340 boys and girls who fell by 
the educational wayside have been given work for 
periods of as long as a year in an effort to help them 
readjust themselves. In the past year, however, in- 
creased emphasis has been placed upon training 
which parallels the actual work experience. The 
NYA believes that such training—vocational train- 
ing—is necessary if the work performed is to have 
any lasting benefit for the youth. 

This year, accordingly, the NYA of Virginia has 
asked for and has received a more extensive coopera- 
tion from existing educational agencies: home eco- 
nomics and vocational agriculture teachers and 
trades and industrial instructors of the State Board 
of Education, as well as teachers provided by the 


Building walks or otherwise improving school property by NYA 


youth who are not in school. 
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NYA youth make chairs, desks, and benches for school use. 


Emergency Education program of the Federal govern- 
ment. Classes have been given at various points 


over the State in which youth are once again returned 


Negro youth learning something of the building trades 


through actual experience. 


to the educational fold. A few of these classes 
might be mentioned. 

At Bristol, for example, under a trades and in- 
dustrial instructor, youth who hold NYA jobs have 
been given instruction in the making of school fur- 
niture. Numbers of serviceable, attractive looking 
chairs, tables, and benches have been constructed by 
these boys who have learned a skill that will be of 
service to them in the future. 

Training of a different sort is received by NYA 
youth attending a class at Jonesville. There the vo- 
cational agriculture instructor takes the boys em- 
ployed on NYA landscaping projects and gives them 
instruction in the proper methods of pruning, spray- 


ing, and other essentials of horticulture. Thus when 


a boy finishes his work in landscaping the roadside 


or the grounds of a school or other public building 
he will have horticultural knowledge that may lead 
him to further and permanent work and training. 
Another vocational project is being carried out at 
Roanoke. There at the Addison Negro High School 
an addition to the school is being built, partly with 
NYA youth labor. 
Trades and Industrial Bureau is in charge. He 


An instructor provided by the 


supervises the work both in class and in “labora- 
tory.” Part of each day he assembles the boys in a 
classroom in the school building and there gives 
them supplemental information necessary in brick- 
work and carpentry. Then he takes them out onto 
the grounds and under his eye they develop skills by 

actually working on the construc- 

tion of a 20 by 60 foot brick ad- 

dition to the school. It is believed 
that the youth who are doing the 
work will, as a result of their vo- 
cational work and training, be able 
to secure permanent jobs. In any 
event they will be better off than 
if they had been left to drift idly 
along with neither work nor knowl- 
edge. 

Training in the building trades 
is received in varying degrees by 
boys in other parts of the State. 
In Gloucester County, for example, 
a camp is being built which will 
serve as an adjunct to Achilles High 
School. Youth labor, wherever pos- 
sible, is used in the construction of 


four cabin-type buildings which 
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will serve not only as a summer training and recrea- 
tion center but can be used in winter as dormito- 
ries for school pupils whose homes are so isolated 
that they would not be able to attend school as day 
pupils. At Hillsville, NYA boys have completed a 
brick addition to the vocational high school. A simi- 
lar addition has been constructed at Pound. At 
Green Cove a community center is being erected, and 
at Independence a library has been built with native 
rock and timber. In each instance youth labor is 
or was used and training for an allied vocation 
given in conjunction with the work. 

Vocational training of other kinds is also a part 
of the State NYA program for out-of-school youth. 
The Citizens’ Service Exchange in Richmond is an 
example. There, through cooperation with that 
agency and the city school board, NYA boys and 
girls receive training in such vocations as barbering, 
cooking, metal work, shoe repair, manicuring, sew- 
ing, broom-making, and even the repair of musical 
instruments. As before the training is tied up with 
actual work experience. 

An experiment in vocational education was begun 
last October at the Christiansburg Industrial Insti- 
tute. Forty Negro boys and girls, chosen from small 
isolated farms in Virginia, were sent to the Insti- 
tute for a three-months’ work and training course. 
The boys attended classes in such subjects as care 
of home cow, home poultry, fattening hogs for home 
use, home gardening, home ground improvement, and 
general farm shop. The girls were instructed in 
various phases of health, housing, 
foods, and clothing. Two new in- 
structors were employed by the 
county school board to care for the 
youth who performed enough allied 
work at the Institute to cover their 
living expenses. The NYA paid 
the youth for this work. The 
first group, having completed its 
course, has returned home to put its 
learning into practice, and a second 
group of forty is now enroled. 

One of the most important voca- 
tions in the life of a state or na- 
tion is homemaking: the establish- 
ment and harmonious operation of 
a home. Because this vocation is 
the one which will eventually be 
followed by most girls, the NYA 





Setting the table for the lunch prepared 
at the homemaking center. 


has set up throughout Virginia a score of centers 
where girls enroled on the program can be trained to 
be capable homemakers. These centers have been 
in operation for several months. In each center the 
girls receive work experience as well as training. 
Their activity involves the preparation of food, 
clothes, house furnishings, and the application of 
the principles of hygiene. Wherever available, such 
as in Wise County, special OSY teachers employed 
by the State Board of Education or else the regular 





NYA girls serving hot lunch to school children. 
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cational facilities, in providing training. It deals 
with those boys and girls who are not reached by 
the educational system and who in consequence 


home economics teachers provide the instruction. 
Because of the limitations inherent in it as a re- 


lief agency, the NYA of Virginia can go only so far 
in providing work or, by means of the present edu- 


have become a liability to the State. 





Roanoke Public School Libraries 


school, three junior high schools, two elemen- 
tary schools, which include one to two years 
of junior high school, and one high school for 
colored students. Each of these schools had a library 
varying from a well organized one with a full-time 


‘a Roanoke school system has one senior high 


trained librarian in the Jefferson Senior High School 
to a small room officially known as the library. The 
school authorities realized that an organized library 
in each of these schools would increase not only the 
efficiency of the teaching but would also be of the 
greatest value to the students in many ways. It 
would give them the opportunity to acquire library 
habits from their first year in junior high school. 
Thus by the time they reached the senior high school 
no time would be lost in becoming familiar with the 
card catalogue and simple reference books. They 
would also be able to leave school with six years’ 
experience and training in the use of libraries. 
Whether they continued their education or went im- 
mediately into the business world, there is no ques- 
tion but that this would be of inestimable value to 
them throughout their lives. 

The work is naturally still in its infancy. How- 
ever, during the past year the seven high school 
libraries were organized. A systematic system of re- 
cording the books and of circulation was installed. 
Five thousand new books were placed in the schools. 
These were classified and catalogued before being 
put on the shelves. This has made it possible for 
all the students to become familiar with the arrange- 
ment of the books under the Dewey classification 
system. With the exception of the two elementary 
schools lessons were given in the use of the cata- 
logue and simple reference books. 

It is due entirely to the cooperation and interest 
of the school board, superintendent and principals 
that this work has been accomplished. The school 
board realized that with the changes in the mode of 
education there was not a subject in the school cur- 
riculum that could not be taught more efficiently 


with the use of supplementary books. It was for 


MRS. DOROTHY S. WATSON 
Librarian 


this reason that the seventy-five cents, which the stu- 
dents had previously paid for parallel books in their 
English courses, was turned over to the supervisor 
each semester to buy supplementary books for all 


courses. One dollar and a half per high school stu- 
dent is, therefore, spent annually for library books. 
The money is apportioned to the schools according 
to the number of students in attendance. 

The teachers in each school are urged to hand in 
lists of titles for which they have felt the need in 
teaching their subjects during the past semester. 
These lists are assembled and sent to the librarian. 
No books are ordered which cannot be used by one 
or more departments as supplementary readings. No 
more than five copies of one title may be purchased. 
When the orders are completed they are returned to 
the principals for their approval and are also ap- 
proved by the superintendent and school board. 

It is, of course, too early to see any definite re- 
sults. However, there is no doubt but that interest 
in the development of school libraries has increased. 
The school year opened with three additional full- 
time trained librarians, including one colored. Two 
of the junior high schools have moved their libraries 
into rooms twice as large as the ones formerly used. 
The pleasure and pride which the students are tak- 
ing in their libraries are most gratifying. This is 
evidenced by the steadily rising circulation. Courses 
in library orientation given in some of the seventh 
grades have been received by the students with en- 
thusiasm and have developed real interest in librarie: 
and reading. The public library has noted not onl) 
a difference in the reference work but also in the in- 
creasingly efficient manner in which the high school 
students are using the library. All this seems to 
prove that the public schools in Roanoke are work- 
ing in the right direction and that, in another year, 
the influence of the school libraries will be quite 
evident throughout the entire system. 
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A Practical Humanitarian 


School Activity 


AROLD and Sammy Anderson are now in 

Blue Ridge Sanatorium through the com- 

bined efforts of grownups and children who 

have been fortunate themselves and have their hearts 
in the right place. 

Schoolmates and teachers of Pico Terrace, the 

boys’ parents, Pulaski County Tuberculosis Associa- 





Pico Terrace children giving a shower to the tuberculosis patients. Patients 


are indicated by cross marks. 


tion, Junior Red Cross, the Woman’s Club, Junior 
Woman’s Club, and employees of the Virginia Maid 
hosiery mill combined to make a strong committee 
for the purpose of finding ways and means of giving 
these boys a healthy start in life. 
They have succeeded in rendering 
the immediate service necessary. 
There was a beginning to this 
movement and it must be traced to 
its inception. The pupils of Miss 
Margaret Matheney’s class at the 
Pico Terrace school selected as 
their year’s work activities concern- 
ing the subject, “Helping Others.” 
In November, they enroled the 
school 100 per cent in the Junior 
Red Cross. In December, they di- 
rected the sale of Christmas tuber- 
culosis seals. In connection with 
this work, the children studied tu- 


THORNTON TICE 


berculosis—its history, causes, symptoms, and cure. 
They checked themselves and their families for symp- 
toms and in that action is found the start of many 
weeks’ work for those who have already been given 
credit. 

Sammy Anderson suspected that he might be sus- 
ceptible and asked for an examina- 
tion. With the help of the family 
physician and the public health 
unit, he and his brother, Harold, 
found that they should have treat- 
ment. The school children then be- 
gan an active campaign to help 
the boys. They sought the assist- 
ance of Miss Kathryn Wheeler, 
public health nurse, in getting in- 
formation concerning sanatoriums 
and then made a study of the state 
institutions by obtaining descriptive 
booklets and corresponding with 
those in charge. After much de- 
liberation, they decided on the Blue 
Ridge Sanatorium, near Charlottes- 
ville. 

After this decision was reached, the next step was 
to procure funds, and for this purpose the entire 
school was enlisted. Receiving aid from those men- 





Sewing class making articles for the tuberculosis patients. 
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tioned before, the amount needed increased gradu- 
ally. The children in the school opened a sewing 
class in order to contribute some of the smaller neces- 
sities. Handkerchiefs, wash cloths, towels, laundry 
bags, musical instruments, scrapbooks, and sunshine 
bags came in the final contribution for the comfort 
of the boys at the Sanatorium. 


One class donated the Southwest Times for the 
period of their stay, while another class is planning 
to send a surprise package each Saturday. Diaries 
were given to the boys so that they may keep a per- 
manent record of each day’s experience and they are 
planning to write at least one letter a week back 
to their classmates. 
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A large group of children, and grownups too, were 
at the station to see them leave. Their traveling ex- 
penses were reduced greatly through the kindness of 
the Norfolk and Western and Southern railroads by 
providing passes to Charlottesville. 

Notable mention must also be given for the success 
of this humanitarian undertaking to Dr. W. I. 
Owens, Miss Kathryn Wheeler, Mrs. Hubert Heltz- 
Harry Hall, Mrs. Robley Wood, and 


Through the efforts of all, 


heimer, Mrs. 
Mrs. Louise Stafford. 
the children are assured of two months in good care 


that may mean a healthy, happy life from now on. 





The Other Fellow's Side 


THE SUPERINTENDENT 


HERE are those who often complain about 

the expense of a school superintendent’s job. 

They criticise and belittle the importance of 
the superintendent’s work. They contend he does 
not earn his salary; that the State does not need to 
pay a man to ride about and supervise and find fault 
with his corps of hard-working teachers. 

If these complaints are traced they will be found 
to issue mainly from misinformed people, or per- 
haps from some faction with its own idea of a 
better man for the job. It is only fair to try to see 
the superintendent’s side of the question. 
people realize what an arduous and at the same 
time “egg-handling” job he has. Look at his job 
for a moment. 

First of all, he must walk always in the middle of 
the road, look right and left, bowing, smiling, think- 
ing, working all at once, and at the same time keep- 
ing a weather eye behind him. He must 
more acute diplomacy than would be expected of 
Japan’s ambassador to China or vice versa. 

He must please his own immediate superiors, the 
secretary of the State Board and the State Board. 
At the same time he has to steer a smooth course 
for his own county school board—a body that does 
not always see eye to eye with him. 

Also at the same time, the law being what it is, 
he has to go to the county board of supervisors for 


Few 


possess 


MABLE ALICE TUGGLE 
Rustburg High School, Concord Depot 


Not 


the money he needs for school administration. 


always does he find these astute politicians as co- 
operative as he desires but it is his job to wheedle 


enough money out of them to run the schools on for 
a year. By the time they have grudgingly allowed 
him approximately two-thirds of the minimum it 
takes, they leave the impression they are doing it as 
a personal favor. 

With another hand, if he has any left, the super- 
intendent must supervise, placate, encourage and 
please the two hundred or more teachers employed 
in his county. Teachers, like farmers, are highly 
individualistic and settling all the problems they 
manage to evolve or become involved in is enough 
to keep an iron fist with two velvet gloves working 
over time. 

Then there are the patrons who are Legree task- 
masters, forever thinking up new angles to old griev- 
ances. They besiege the superintendent with de- 
mands for everything from a new building to a dif- 
ferent teacher; from a better bus route to an im- 
proved water cooler. They pour into his office with 
requests, complaints, and commands until Job him- 
self would outdo the Arabs in tent folding and 
quietly stealing away. 

The bus drivers come in with their worries, the 
janitors with their dissatisfactions; about that time 
the State Board changes textbooks and the superin- 
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tendent gets the blame; the next day an epidemic 
breaks out and preparations must be rushed to meet 
emergencies; a school is lost by fire and frantic 
negotiations are begun with the superintendent as 
the middle man. Difficulties, requests, problems, 
propositions, accusations thicken the air, and through 
it all—worry, demands, pressure, political chicanery, 
axe grinding, needs, real and imaginary—the super- 
intendent moves patiently and carefully, working 
hard, doing the best he can for the most. 

And who shall belittle that service? Only those 
who have never come near enough to see the real 
work going on; only those who give ear to dis- 
gruntled misinformation; for those who have occasion 
to call upon him know his full value. 

There are teachers who have many times felt at 
the end of a blind alley. The day has been wrong, 
the system, the universe. They have come to the 
point where they feel they have lost faith. To whom 
do they go for advice and help? To their superin- 
tendent, who, by his own example of patience and 
courage, lifts them up and back on the road again. 

Superintendents, worthy of their jobs, are wise 
and tolerant. Their understanding encouragement 
has helped many a teacher over many a long, rough 
road. Their moral support and friendly counsels 
are invaluable to the teachers, the pupils, and the 
school. He is their bulwark, their defender, the one 
who gives of his heart and mind to the ideal toward 
which they strive. In a sense he is a steward of the 
people in handling a trust for them and for the 
teachers in taking care of details for them so that 
they can go ahead with their work. 

Serving one and all, giving of himself greatly, 
he continually strives toward the goal of greater 
service to his community through its richest asset, 
its children. Never doubt but that he earns his 
salary, every penny of it, and may he be given the 
strength and time to enjoy it. 


THE PRINCIPAL 

In my years of teaching—enough to know whereof 
I speak—I have encountered many varieties of school 
principals. I am not and have never been one my- 
self—not counting that first year in a one-room 
school where I fear I was a better janitor than a 
principal.-—but in working with them I feel as if I 
have come to know them well enough to be able to 
say a few words about them. 

There are principals and principals but most of 


them have one thing in common. They want to do 
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all they can to build up the school they head. Each 
one may have a different approach or method but 
they are fairly unanimous in objective. And here 
is where so many teachers are apt to lose perspective 
if they happen to disagree with their principals. A 
principal has a job to do that requires a great deal 
of hard work and diplomacy. He is responsible to 
the school board, the superintendent, and the patrons 
for administering the affairs of his school so that 
the greatest possible service is rendered. 

When anything happens disadvantageously he gets 
the blame for it. He is paid to be the boss, to take 
charge, and to run the school, and he is the one per- 
son responsible. It is up to him to see that the 
school progresses smoothly, but bickerings, petty 
quarrels, jealousies and whispering campaigns are 
often his lot. Teacher-pupil difficulties, patron- 
teacher problems, P. T. A. projects, general disputes, 
innumerable complaints often fill his days as well as 
constant demands upon his time and energy to be a 
moving force in his community for civic betterment. 

In addition to being a leader and carrying the re- 
sponsibilities attached thereto, he often has to teach 
as many as three classes and in most rural schools 
act as athletic director and coach. 

Add to these the time required of him for class- 
room supervision, safety supervision, adjusting dis- 
cipline problems, working with the 4H clubs, F.F.A. 
boys, the S.C.A., organizing the physical education 
program, and coping with the scores of salesmen who 
pour in and out of his office trying to sell him every- 
thing from an idea to a moving picture machine or 
a supply of senior class rings. Think of this the 
next time he comes in to supervise you. 

If teachers will try to remember that the principal 
is usually aiming for a better school in whatever he 
does, it will help them to a clearer perspective. Re- 
member, too, he is getting paid for doing just what 
he does and all organizations must have a leader if 
they are to succeed. 

Suppose your principal made a list of the things 
he wished his teachers would not do. Would it in- 
clude these? 

“T wish my teachers would be more loyal. I wish 
they would not talk about school affairs outside of 
school.” 

What has been your experience with the child who 
tells everything out of school? How do you feel 
about tale-bearers? Though you are merely mak- 
ing conversation your own personal interpretations 
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and prejudices are bound to creep in, even if un- 
consciously, and sooner or later, public opinion 
being the distorted thing it usually is, your school 
is divided against itself. You will be quoted and 
against your will aligned with factional interests. 

“I wish my teachers wouldn’t be martyrs”. Do 
you always have more than you can possibly do? 
Do you groan and fill the air with your cries of 
overworked resentment? Or, worse still, do you pa- 

tiently submit to all required of you with a sweet, 
suffering look, leaving no one in doubt, you hope, 
as to your beast of burden treatment and your noble 
acquiescence ? 

Would your principal write in his list—‘‘I wish 
my teachers would not consider ‘getting by’ enough.” 
Do you object to added responsibilities? Do you 

‘chafe and fret over an extra job that must be done? 

Do you alibi and make all sorts of excuses to get 
out of doing the harder or perhaps unpleasant tasks ? 
Do you frown upon all meetings and conferences 
and try to avoid attending any that might be of 
some help to you if you were really interested in 
your job? If you can’t get out of going, do you 
watch the clock and pray for deliverance? Have 
you ever thought that this same trait in your pupils 
may be only a reflection of yourself? Do you cut 
group conferences you should attend because you 
do not wish to be bored or because you know there 
will be ideas and challenges given that you are too 
indolent to meet? Is it because you are afraid you 
will see so much room for your own improvement 
that will take more time and effort than you are 
willing to give? ; 

“I wish my teachers would try to get along with 
each other.” What is your experience with catty 
little girls in your class; the hypersensitive little 
souls who carry a whole chip basket on their shoul- 
ders? How do you feel about the balky, non-coopera- 
tive pupil? What do you say when your pupils re- 
fuse to work together, to be courteous, to help each 
other?. What do you say when they interfere with 
each other and give unasked advice? 

“T wish my teachers would not resent all criticism.” 
Do you lose your temper when your ideas clash with 
those of your principal? What happens when he dis- 
agrees with your plans? Do you complain about it 
in public, or do you push Achilles out of his tent in 
sulking? When you defend yourself do you try to 
be fair and to see the other side? If you lose, do you 
submit gracefully, realizing, though you still dis- 
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agree, it is your duty to conform to the plans and ideas 
of the head of your organization and put a united 
front for the good of the school and its children? 

“IT wish my teachers would show more initiative 
and resourcefulness”. Do you wait to be told what 
to do? Do you have to be reminded of things you 
should see for yourself? Are you blissfully con- 
tent to think if the principal wants you to do any- 
thing he will open his mouth and say so? What 
about your own classroom? Aren’t you thankful 
to find a pupil going ahead with his work, utilizing 
his opportunities? Don’t you get tired of having to 
tell people what to do when the need is obvious? 

Do you run to your principal with every little thing 
that happens? Or do you wait until you have tried 
your own strength and resources in working out 
your problems ? 

An invariable guide to a teacher in her relation- 
ship with the principal of her school and her pro- 
fessional attitude toward him is to measure herself 
by what she, as a teacher in her own classroom, 
must have from her pupils if she is to accomplish 
anything. 

If teachers will try this fairly it will help them to 
adjust themselves more gracefully, increase their ef- 
ficiency, and save the principal many an unneces- 
sary headache. 


THE TEACHER 

A teacher has her problems, too, aside from the 
ones she runs into on schedule. She is apt to need 
a great deal of help from those supposed to give it 
to her, but she does not always get it. 

There are principals and principals and a teacher 
There is the 
common garden variety, sturdy, forthright, and hon- 


gets to know most of the varieties. 


est but as unimaginative as a turnip. There is 
the moral willow variety who bends with every wind 
and considers diplomacy the only necessary virtue. 
There is the violet variety who shrinks from the 
responsibilities required of him and who never really 
decides nor directs any important issue. There is 
the lily of the field who toils not but spins around 
getting his teachers to do it for him. There is the 
aloof snow-on-the-mountain variety who stands apart 
quite beyond the ken of his teachers, looking at 
them doubtfully and rehearsing religiously his one 
word vocabulary of “no”. And there’s the sunflower 
variety who is proud of his authority and shows it 
upon every occasion; who stands erect, excelling 
chiefly in taking most of tae sun. 
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Sometimes we are lucky enough to find a rare 
variety combining all the virtues of tact, firmness, 
sincerity and consideration. The name “orchid” 
would hardly do him justice, and, though rare, he 
is instantly recognized and received, for he is a com- 
bination only those who have experienced the other 
types can appreciate. 

An experienced teacher starting on this garden 
analogy could go on down the list picking out varie- 
ties she has known from the dependable daffodil to 
the exotic night blooming cereus. But, instead of 
reading a list if she made one of her own, here are 
some of the things she could say. In fact, here are 
some of the things she has said in talking to her 
colleagues. 

“IT wish my principal would not always say ‘no’.” 
A young teacher finishes college and gets her first 
job. In most cases the fact that she has chosen teach- 
ing is a fairly accurate index to her motives and her 
character. She has an ideal. She is swept with a 
flame of high resolve to give a real service to the 
world. She believes firmly she is going to do so. 
Give her a chance. 

I hate to think of the initiative and sheer daring 
that have met untimely deaths at the hands of over- 
cautious or unimaginative principals. No use to 
say that if an ideal really means anything it will 
triumph in spite of all. To be turned down coldly 
and ofttimes to be definitely forbidden to carry out 
projects and plans evolved in enthusiastic ardor for 
accomplishing something generates bewilderment and 
misunderstanding that often will turn into a de- 
featist attitude. Gradually she will get the idea 
that her contribution cannot count for much and the 
rut of indifference and “getting by” will encompass 
her. Think twice before you say “no” and try to 
be understanding about it. 

“I wish my principal would realize there are two 
sides to every question”. Are you a principal who 
stands upon his authority like England does upon 
Gibralter? Have you a little Hitler in your school? 
Is it you? Do you think the king can do no wrong 
—if you are the king? What sort of example of 
sportsmanship are you setting when you always in- 
sist upon having only your ideas adopted? When 
you make a hasty decision are you fair enough to 
admit it and reconsider? Or, if having once spoken 
perhaps in haste, poor judgment, or irritation, do vou 
stubbornly cling to your point? Is your dignity so 
frail a thing that it cannot risk admitting a mistake? 
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“I wish my principal would not be so aloof”. 
Does it ever occur to you that your teachers may, in 
a sense, be afraid of you? Have you a sarcastic 
tongue, a stony dignity or taciturn manner that dis- 
courage any approach? Do you make it difficult for 
your teachers to come to you with their plans and 
problems? Or, are you understanding and tolerant 
and, above all, friendly? 

“T wish my principal would not be so matter-of- 
fact”. Do you take all that your teachers do for 
granted? Do you realize teachers are people with 
the same traits as any other human being? Doesn't 
a word of approval and encouragement from your 
superior give you a lift? Good words are inexpen- 
sive; couldn’t you spare a few now and then? Every 
teacher does something that deserves a little com- 
mendation. Even if you have to hunt for it, try 
to find it. You'll be gratified at the dividends it 
pays. Try subscribing to the “flowers-for-the-living”’ 
creed from the human standpoint. If you can’t ap- 
prove of that, try it for psychology’s sake with the 
practical objective of oiling the machine. It’ll work 
in either case. 

“I wish my principal would not ‘let me down’.” 
Do you have enough faith in your teachers to back 
them? Do you stand up for them in public? Are 
you with your teachers within reason in their ac- 
tivities and discipline? When she has to send a 
pupil to you, do you help her in adjusting that prob- 
lem? No teacher worthy of the name is going to 
persecute a child. Sometimes it is necessary for 
the protection of the group to discipline a pupil or 
to try in some way to readjust him. Do you help 
your teachers here? Sometimes it even happens there 
is an irate parental objection. Do you investigate, 
and then if you know the teacher is right stand 
with her firmly? Or do you become a chameleon and 
change face trying to play two games at once? The 
young teacher especially needs the backing of some 
one wiser and stronger. Are you indifferent to that 
need? Or do you give your teachers the moral sup- 
port they have the right to expect? 

A school is something more than an organization, 
more than a business. It has a heart. It is some- 
thing that requires more than figures, charts, and 
curves. It is a living, moving force with the breath 
of life strong in it. The principal is the center but 
he cannot accomplish much unless his teachers are 
with him. Get them on your side and watch the 


weak links disappear. 
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EDUCATION IN CONTROL OF TUBER- 
CULOSIS 

As tuberculosis strikes at young boys and girls 
of high school and college age, school authorities are 
more vigilant than ever in their efforts to protect 
the health of their students. 

The greatest single weapon in the control of tuber- 
culosis is the education of the child, and through 
him his family, in matters pertaining to the cause, 
mode of transmission, methods of prevention, early 
diagnosis and modern treatment. The National Tu- 
berculosis Association and its 2,000 affiliated asso- 
ciations have set aside the month of April as the 
eleventh annual early diagnosis campaign. One of 
the most important features of this campaign is an 
intensive health education program. 

The slogan is “Tuberculosis Undiscovered En- 
dangers You” and the various pamphlets are ad- 
dressed to You, the Individual; You, the Family, 
and You, the Community. Twenty charts for teach- 
ing tuberculosis through the eye have beert developed 
by the National Tuberculosis Association in col- 
laboration with the International Foundation for 
Visual Education, originators of the Isotype tech- 
nique. These charts are lithographed on strong 
paper in brilliant colors. With each set of charts 
is furnished a manual offering suggestions on how 
to use the twenty charts for classroom teaching. 

Universities, colleges, high schools, grade schools 
and other institutions should be equipped by local 
tuberculosis associations with this new aid to visual 
education. The material will be of great value to all 
schools that use the “Teaching Kit” on tuberculo- 
sis. The majority of high schools in Virginia have 
included this unit of study during this term. Ad- 
ditional information on the charts and the Teaching 
Kits may be secured by writing to the Virginia Tu- 
berculosis Association, Atlantic Life Building, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Special emphasis is being placed upon the ex- 
amination of “Contacts” in this campaign. We 
know that tuberculosis is passed from person to per- 
son, and the close contact of family life makes the 
spread of tuberculosis within a home difficult to 
control. One careful study has shown that the risk 
of developing tuberculosis is 13 times greater for 
members of families in which there has been a case of 
tuberculosis than for persons in the community at 
large. Teachers should urge patrons to have their 
children tuberculin tested from babyhood on. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
YEAR 


On the week-end of May 6 and 7, activities of 
the Virginia High School Literary and Athletic 
League will culminate in the 25th annual state meet 
to be held at Charlottesville. Pupils and advisers, 
principals and coaches will congregate to witness or 
participate in literary contests and competiticns on 
the athletic field. 
“eye-filling” properties, is but an outward and visible 


This gala gathering, with all its 


sign of what the official organization of Virginia 
secondary school principals has been doing steadily 
and quietly throughout the year. 

During the year 1937-38, this organization has 
wrought many changes in policy regarding the extra- 
Deadly, dull 
debating has been revamped into a live means for 


curriculum in Virginia high schools. 


disseminating information and expressing opinions. 
Speech helps have been prepared and distributed 
Those 


who attend the state meet this year will notice that 


for the use of teachers in member schools. 


no state awards are made in reading, speaking, 
At its 
meeting in February, the Legislative Council of the 


poetry, short story, debating and drama. 


League abolished these awards as one means of em- 
phasizing the fact that it is not the winning of the 
contest but the participation of the pupil which is 
Another new ruling made by the Council 
Class 


important. 
will go into effect during the coming autumn. 
B, formerly comprised of a group of schools having 
an enrolment of from 150 to 750, was divided into 
two groups, schools having a 300-750 enrolment and 
those having a 150-300 enrolment, to insure nearer 
equality in friendly competitions. The Council re- 
fused to countenance boxing as a competitive high 
school sport. 


These are among the highlights of a year’s pro- 
gram. A brief summary of action taken by the 
League Council will be sent to readers of the Vir- 
GINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION upon request ad- 
dressed to the Extension Division, University, Vir- 


ginia. Other information will be gladly furnished. 
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Occupational Adjustment 


T hardly seems necessary to emphasize to a group 

of educators the importance of the problem of oc- 

cupational adjustment. Every man who has a 
son coming of age has faced that question which be- 
wilders parents almost to distraction, “Dad, what do 
you think I should do for a living when I grow up?” 
If you are a high school principal, parents and 
pupils alike have come to you asking the same ques- 
tion, and if a superintendent, you have been unable 
to escape the combined impact from staff and com- 
munity of this most insistent of all inquiries. No 
problem before school administrators today trans- 
cends in importance that of training each youth so 
that he adequately may adjust himself to the occupa- 
tional demands which he will meet the moment he 
steps from the comparatively cloistered life of the 
school into the world of work. No youth escapes this 
step and, I take it, no parent or no youth wishes to 
escape it. Just as naturally as he expects and accepts 
the onset of maturity does your son or my son expect 
to earn his own living and derive therefrom the in- 
dispensable satisfaction accompanying the knowledge 
that he can perform a work that needs to be done 
well enough to be worthy of hire. That we have for 
so I-ng, except for certain notable programs, failed 
to cSme to grips with this problem is sometimes hard 
to understand. Admittedly it is difficult, yet know- 
ing the temper of the men who make up this Associa- 
tion, difficulty constitutes a meat on which you thrive. 
Admittedly it is not simple, but complexity, too, has 
been accepted as a challenge by every superintendent 
worth his salt, and not infrequently routed. It would 
seem, then, that insistent as has been the demand for 
occupational adjustment there has been a lack of 
constructive and far-seeing leadership to point the 
way, and lacking that leadership there has been in 
general only a half-hearted or partial attack upon 
the problem. It is not without significance that, so 
far as I am aware, this is one of the few times, if not 
the only time, that vocational education has been dis- 
cussed at a general session of the Association of 
School Administrators. 


It was because I believe that the solution lies in 
an informed leadership that I organized and con- 
ducted the NOC Occupational Education Tour for 
Superintendents. That thirteen men of the caliber 
who participated in this study-tour were willing to 
devote a period of two weeks to intensive considera- 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Director, National Occupational 
Conference, New York City 


Address delivered at Atlantic City 


tion of the problem of occupational adjustment is of 
supreme importance in itself. What has already re- 
sulted is of greater importance, and what is yet to 
come warrants the serious attention of every man in- 
terested in the adequate education of youth. 

You have read or perhaps heard how the thirteen 
superintendents, early in May, 1937, visited eight 
different communities and saw at first hand one or 
more phases of occupational adjustment exemplified. 
You probably do not know that each man had pre- 
pared himself through the reading of a brief bibli- 
ography for a more intelligent understanding of that 
which he was to see. Neither do you know of the 
careful and thorough plans made by each of the 
communities visited, nor of the mass of descrip- 
tive material which was mailed each day to the homes 
of the various superintendents. You do know that 
with the background of this vivid experience the 
men for two days pondered the implications thereof 
and produced what they desired should be called a 
tentative report. They voiced the belief that a later, 
more formal, report should be prepared. 

Essentially the tentative report was a statement of 
belief, followed by a simple analysis of the problem 
of occupational adjustment. There was no question 
in the minds of these men as to the place which oc- 
cupational adjustment occupies in a total program 
Clearly they faced its insistent 
demand for inclusion in their program. Fearlessly 


of public education. 


they accepted the challenge that its provision should 
be in terms of all the children and all the adults en- 
roled in their schools. Calmly and wisely they ac- 
cepted, too, that that which they visioned was not to 
be accomplished over night but would have to proceed 
slowly but irresistibly toward definitely recognized 
objectives, based on substantial research and for- 
tified by public opinion. 

A program of occupational adjustment, said the 
superintendents, consists of three sub-programs, each 
of which must be planned and organized with regard 
It has been 
called the three-point program of occupational ad- 
justment. Point one is this: there should exist in 
every school system a program of occupational guid- 


to its interrelations with the other two. 
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ance, the purpose of which is to provide every in- 
dividual with information concerning himself, con- 
cerning the occupations of the community in which 
he lives, and with insight concerning the interrela- 
tions between these two bodies of information such 
that on the basis thereof boy or man, girl or woman 
may make a reasonably intelligent choice of at least 
the first vocation he wishes to enter. It is imme- 
diately apparent that it implies a teaching staff 
trained in vocational guidance, led by a supervisor 
specially equipped in the theory and techniques of 
guidance. It implies, too, continuing study of the 
occupational complexion of a community as well as 
a sound program of testing and research as regards 
individuals. 

Occupational guidance, if it is to have real mean- 
ing, must be followed by occupational training. 
Therefore, the second point emphasizes the need for 
as wide a variety of opportunities for vocational 
education as the community affords. Vocational 
classes in high schools; special trade schools; part- 
time cooperative programs in which the learner 
divides his time between school and business or in- 
dustry, learning all the time; bona fide apprentice 
programs. For some cities all the above are pos- 
sible, for others conditions require solutions on 
simpler terms. The point is adequate solution, no 
matter what the terms, so far as ingenuity and en- 
thusiasm and vision make it possible. 

Point three constitutes the acid test of one and 
two. It is occupational placement, that part of the 
program in which a youth, trained to an employable 
level, is inducted into a wage earning occupation, 
helped to get started, followed through adjustment 
after adjustment until it is accurate to say that he is 
safely launched on a satisfactory work career. Here 
is where many a program of occupational adjustment 
falls down. Here, indeed, is where education in 
general all too often is found wanting. For how 
many a high school that you know is it possible to 
ascertain what has happened to its graduates, not to 
mention its drop-outs, one or two years after they 
have left school? Not many. There is little defense 
for such lack of information. There is none at all 
when occupational adjustment is under considera- 
tion, for the ultimate objective of the three-point pro- 
gram is adjustment and the total program stands or 
falls in terms of whether or not a boy trained to an 
occupation which he has chosen to follow actually 
goes to work in that occupation. 

With this three-point program in their pockets the 
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superintendents returned to their homes to see what 
could be done that they were not already doing. I 
have just returned from a swing around the cities 
from which these men come, spending a day in each 
community. I wish I could tell you of what I saw 
and heard. Everywhere there was new vitality. 
Staffs were alive. I met sometimes as many as four 
different groups a day. What had before seemed 
an insuperable problem was commencing to show 
signs of vulnerability. There was evidence of at- 
tempts to meet the issue on a combined front, coun- 
selors, vocational teachers, and placement officers all 
working together toward one end. There is a leaven 
at work in each community that promises great things 
for the youth and adults who reside there and want 
to make their living there. 

Already the thirteen superintendents are planning 
the next step. At a breakfast meeting held in Atlan- 
tic City the date was set for a spring conference at 
which it is our purpose, on the basis of the year’s 
experience, to write the first formal report of the ex- 
periment. We hope it will be so clear in its state- 
ments, so explicit in its findings, so realistic in its 
recommendations that any superintendent anywhere 
may find it a handbook, a working tool which he 
may use in beginning or improving his program of 
occupational adjustment. The National Occupa- 
tional Conference plans to publish this report and 
send it to any superintendent or principal who is in- 
terested enough to ask for it. 

This I know, gentlemen of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, if you do not take the 
lead it will not be done in your community. You 
may delegate the details to other hands but yours is 
the final responsibility for the occupational adjust- 
ment of youth in your town. 

There are some who will say I am preaching a 
materialistic doctrine. Educators in high places are 
at this moment attacking that for which these super- 
intendents are standing. With such I have small 
patience. I love beautiful things—music, painting, 
drama, great books, the high mountains, the blue of 
the ocean. I would fill the minds of children with 
their heritage of culture and loveliness. But of what 
avail is it to a man if he can never hear the music, 
or possess the picture, or see the play, or climb the 
mountains because no man will pay him for that 
which he cannot do? 

Man does not live by bread alone, they say, and 
I know they speak the truth. But just as true is 
it that without bread man does not live at all. 
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School Behavior Problems 


HEN a child is crippled, has defective 

vision, tuberculosis or some other serious 

disease, his condition is more or less obvi- 
ous and is recognized as a defect; but when a child 
begins to create disturbance in the classroom, be- 
gins to fight with and treat his classmates in a sub- 
normal manner, defy his teacher, or steal from 
others, he is usually considered a perfectly normal 
social being, merely afflicted with pure meanness 
which should be corrected as easily as having a tooth 
filled in the dental chair. These unfortunate chil- 
dren are frequently thought of as being possessed of 
the devil. 
child can always will to do right just as easily as he 
can will to do wrong. This may be true in a limited 
number of cases but the other side of the picture is 
certainly worthy of our attention. To conceive of 
all misbehavior being volitional on the part of chil- 
dren is an indication of ignorance of one of the 
most important phases of the science of education, 
namely, the science of human behavior. 

The overt, or aggressive, dominant, and disagree- 
able mischief-maker is by no means the only type 
of misbehavior problem in our public schools of to- 
day. The introvert, the over agreeable, quiet, re- 
tiring, the overconscientious pupil, who is very care- 
ful to do everything in the proper manner, might 
also be in danger of becoming mentally sick and 


It is assumed, even by teachers, that a 


hence a problem to human society. 

Too little attention has been given to these types 
of behavior children in the past. Their abnormal 
deeds and emotional waywardness have been looked 
upon as being unavoidable and nonpreventable, 
other than to be conquered temporarily by external 
force. The most serious cases have been sent to the 
juvenile courts or special behavior schools while the 
less difficult ones have been tolerated by parents and 
teachers. 

It is comparatively easy to measure a child’s 
height, to judge whether he knows fractions or spell- 
ing, but to interpret his feelings, his emotions, the 
way he thinks toward his home, his teachers, his 
chum, our present-day social order, and other simi- 
lar traits which underlie behavior problems is one 
of the most difficult and important tasks that face 
parents and teachers. 


A. L. GARRISON 
Principal, High School, Fries 


The characteristics of behavior problem children 
are just the opposite to that of the normal child. 
Their very acts often offend the dignity of the nor- 
They challenge adult authority in a way the 
They are not contented 


mal. 
normal child would not. 
with the calm and composure of everyday living; they 
must have attention, which they usually get by up- 
setting the normal lifelike activities of the other 
members of the classroom. 

It is contrary to public opinion, but nevertheless 
true, that misbehavior manifestations are rarely in- 
dicative of deliberate meanness. The child is merely 
suffering from mental and emotional entanglements 
which need to be treated scientifically as well as his 
physical ailments. The home is the reservoir for the 
setting of his attitudes, his emotions, and his first 
philosophy of life as well as his physical being. 
These characteristics are carried over to the school, 
and if they are not healthy and normal and if the 
school provides a normal and wholesome atmosphere, 
normality conflicting with abnormality is sure to be 
the result. In a situation like this the child’s school- 
ing will likely leave him as he leaves the classroom 
door. With the large number of children born out 
of wedlock and from unstable homes, it is encourag- 
ing to observe that our schools have as few of be- 
havior problems as they do. 

It is almost impossible to estimate the number of 
number varies 


behavior problem children. The 


somewhat in different communities. The environ- 
ment of the home and the neighborhood have a pro- 
found effect upon the school child. 

A child may be problem in one community and a 
lesser problem in another community. In certain 
parts of large cities the percentage is large while in 
small residential towns the number is much smaller. 
Authorities usually estimate the number to be from 
five to ten per cent of the total population. It seems 
that this estimate should hold true in regard to school 
enrolment. Only the most serious and aggravated 
cases are usually considered when estimates are made. 

The cost of attempting to educate the behavior 
problem child is also a matter for serious thought. 


He demands much more time from his principal and 
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teachers than the normal child demands. Besides 
causing a great cost in the way of time and money, 
there is an intangible cost. His acts cause unhap- 
piness, worry, and a feeling of disgrace which sink 
deep into the hearts and lives of relatives and friends. 

The treatment of behavior problem children is 
still in its infancy. Physical force is no longer re- 
sorted to as a cure for all behavior problems, but 
quarreling, nagging, scorn, and sarcasm are fre- 
quently resorted to in both home and school. Too 
much petting often proves to be equally as detri- 
mental. When there is but one child in the home, he 
ordinarily receives too much attention which proves 
harmful to his well-being. 

When teachers attempt to treat warped sided per- 
sonalities, which problem children usually possess, 
they are confronted with several difficulties. First, 
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there are his physical, mental, and emotional quali- 
ties which he inherits from his ancestors. Second, 
there is his environment of the home into which he 
is born. Third, there are his environmental con- 
tacts he makes at various social gatherings. These 
things in many cases greatly interfere with a teacher’s 
efforts to make proper corrections. When the child 
leaves school he soon tears down all that the teacher 
has built up. Although this is a difficult task, it is 
greatly needed and all conscientious teachers will do 
well to attempt to do something along this line. 
Teachers should not study their subject matter less 
but they should study their pupils more. We should 
get better acquainted with what has been written in 
this field, and by applying such remedies as special- 
ists in the field suggest, our teaching should be more 
effective. 





The Daily Program In 
A One-Teacher School 


HE importance of a well-planned program for 
the efficient conduct of a school has been gen- 
erally recognized by students of school man- 
agement and of the curriculum; and it is generally 
recognized that a good daily program is indispensa- 
ble for the best interest of both teachers and pupils. 
It provides appropriate place and desirable em- 
phasis for the varied activities of a school. It en- 
courages well-organized and sequential instruction 
on the part of the teacher and enables her to use to 
the greatest advantage her abilities, whatever they 
may be. It encourages on the part of the pupil re- 
lated and purposeful work which leads toward ac- 
cepted educational goals. The converse is true—a 
poor program encourages a waste of time, haphazard 
work and insures little guidance for either pupil or 
teacher. Although the teacher may be unaware of 
the implications, her daily program reflects a philoso- 
phy of education, a concept of method and the degree 
to which she has analyzed the work of the school. 
Therefore good programs cannot be turned out “en 
masse” any more than a doctor can write the same 
prescription for all patients. 
The traditional program of work in a one-teacher 
school consisted of uniformly short periods followed 


RUTH KIRK, Rural Supervisor 
Tazewell County 


with absolute regularity regardless of pupil interest 
or needs. In the place of these rigid programs of 
w rk should be substituted flexible programs that 
serve as guides with which instructional organiza- 
tion may be adjusted as need arises; however, the 
amount of flexibility in a program depends on sev- 
eral factors, the most important of which is the 
ability of the teacher to plan her work in the light 
of the demand of a developing situation. 

In general a program of work should have two 
general divisions, the one providing for the major 
experimental phase of the instructional program and 
the other for mastery of specific skills and knowl- 
edges for effective use. These broad divisions may 
be broken down to care for at least four types of 
work. (Some of these will overlap. Some days may 
demand an overstress of one type while the others may 
be neglected, but in the course of a week each and 
all should receive due proportion of time.) 

One type of work referred to is the unit period 
which may include a wide range of activities, such 
as, setting up purposes, planning ways and means 
of realizing purposes, research periods of reading for 
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information, constructing, summarizing, reporting, 
evaluating, etc. No one can say to a teacher just 
what proportion of her day shall be given to this 
period or what grade combinations shall be made 
for most effective work. This will depend upon the 
number of grades and number of pupils per grade, 
their special interests and abilities, and lastly the 
teacher’s ability to plan and carry on this phase of 
the work. This period will provide for the breaking 
down of hard and fast subject lines which have 
characterized our one-teacher schools. It may pro- 
vide for grade combinations which place emphasis 
on pupil interest and purpose rather than subject 
matter to be learned in a given grade with definite 
time allotments for each subject in each grade. 

A second type of work which should be included 
is the health phase. This would take care of morn- 
ing inspection, handwashing, supervised lunch (in 
one-teacher schools this period may provide for the 
preparation and serving of a hot dish), regular 
supervised play and research for health information 
(this may be included in the unit period.) 

A third type is the cultural or appreciation phase 
which may include reading of poetry or prose both 
orally and silently for enjoyment, and all types of 
art and music. Much of this will be connected with 
the other phases. 

Fourth, a provision should be made for a direct 
teaching phase which will include regular drill 
periods in reading, writing, arithmetic, English and 
other subjects as needed. Great care should be ex- 
ercised to see that this phase is not neglected, but 
on the other hand an equal amount of care should be 
taken that it is not unduly emphasized and taught 
without regard to child and teacher purpose. It 
should grow out of all other phases of work and be 
recognized by individual children as fitting their 
specific needs which they have been made conscious 
of. There is perhaps no one principle which should 
be emphasized more than to divide the instruction 
time for the pupils into periods which make possible 
most effective learning. Another factor to be recog- 
nized is that children of different ages differ in the 
length of time they can work effectively at a given 
task. The length of periods should vary according 
to the maturity of the children. This will make 
necessary a greater amount of planning in the one- 
teacher school where we have a, wide range in ages. 
If a longer period of the teacher’s time is required 
one day with groups of older children, she should 
take a few minutes to plan with the younger ones 
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profitable activities that provide some variety in 
which they may engage. These may be listed on the 
blackboard in order that the children may move from 
one task to another. If this is done we will not have 
young children spending a great deal of time in the 
one-teacher school “just sitting,” nor will we find 
first grade children spending forty-five minutes writ- 
ing continuously copying one sentence over a whole 
page with cramped muscles and illegible scrawls 
after the first three or four lines. 
shown that pupils of any age level who spend fifty 
minutes per week in handwriting make as much 


Freeman has 


progress as those who spend twice that amount of 
time. This period can be engaged in by all groups 
at the same time, each group working on its own 
level with the teacher assisting with special difficul- 
ties where needed. Studies of length of drill periods 
in arithmetic indicate that such periods have been 
longer than necessary. There is also some evidence 
that such periods with special attention to the fre- 
quency of the recurrence of given items secure better 
results than long periods. The subject of arithmetic 
offers some possibilities for the combination or 
grouping together of grades for drill work where 
children have common weaknesses. For example, the 
5th, 6th, and 7th grades may have a large group of 
children who need help with the multiplication or 
division facts who may be easily grouped together 
for drill periods to overcome this weakness. 

The wise use of time spent by pupils when they 
are on their own responsibility becomes increasingly 
It would be 
impossible for the teacher to plan the same for all 


important in the one-teacher school. 


pupils of a given grade since that would not take 
into account the wide differences in the achievement 
and capacities within a grade, then it would seem 
advisable for each child to have his own work pro- 
This program may be initiated by teaching 
children how to keep records of their own needs and 


gram. 


planning with them ways of overcoming their special 
weaknesses. 

Having outlined some of the essential characteris- 
tics of program-making and considered some factors 
or principles to be emphasized in the construction of a 
satisfactory program, the following is a description 
of a program in a one-teacher school with seven 
grades in Tazewell County. 

This program probably does not represent an ex- 
tremely radical departure from those that served the 
traditional school but it does show a modification 
from that type to one possessing more of the desir- 
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able qualities demanded by what we sometimes call 
“The New Education.” 

This school has an enrolment of thirty-four chil- 
dren—seven beginners, six in the second grade, eight 
in third grade, five in the fourth grade, three in 
fifth grade, three in sixth garade, and two in the 
seventh grade. 

The first period in the morning is devoted to physi- 
cal inspection. This may be followed by reports on 
interesting news items, music, oral reading of poetry, 
a short scripture reading or a sharing of any inter- 
esting experiences by members of the group. This 
period may consume fifteen, twenty, or even thirty 
minutes of time. 

The next period in the day is given over to the 
regular unit of work. At the beginning of this year’s 
term about one hour was given to this period. The 
time has been lengthened for older children. Dur- 
ing this activity period the children are divided into 
four working groups most of the time. The grade 
combinations for groupings are one and two group, 
A; third group, B; fourth and fifth group, C; and 
sixth and seventh group, D. There were several rea- 
sons for such a grouping. The small number of 
children in fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades 
was considered. The children in fifth grade were 
small in size and a bit immature while the children 
in sixth grade were rather large and over age. The 
work of group C covers aspects for both fourth and 
fifth grades while the work of the sixth and seventh 
has been largely centered around the seventh grade 
center of interest. 

This unit period ends with an evaluation or shar- 
ing period at ten thirty at which time the children 
are given the morning recess and physical exercise. 
Following this recess, around ten forty-five there is 
a short planning period for the remainder of the 
morning’s work. The pupils in groups C and D 
continue working with unfinished work in connec- 
tion with the unit of work or look up materials in 
histories, geographies, or other books related to the 
topic under consideration. This work period is 
more or less in the nature of direct assignments 
which grow out of the unit period. The teacher 
works with groups A and B. During this period she 
takes care of the direct teaching for first and second 
grades in reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic, 
and also for the third grade in spelling, reading and 
writing. Care is taken to provide plans in the way 
of self helps for individuals and small groups with 
common difficulties. While the teacher works with 


the third grade group in reading, the second grade 
people may be seated in small groups studying 
arithmetic combinations and checking with each 
other, or they may be working on words they need 
to spell. The first grade may have a library period 
in which they look at picture books, read from pre- 
primers or easy primers. At all times the teacher 
plans with each small group what is to be done 
while she is engaged with another. She frequently 
makes use of a pupil teacher to assist with this work. 


By twelve o’clock she has finished the direct teach- 
ing time for the younger children. They are allowed 
around twenty minutes in which they may choose 
anything they want to do—read books, paint or 
draw pictures, etc. During this time either group 
C or D reports on work done during the second work 
period. This period of evaluation is alternated, that 
is, if group C has a conference on Monday, group 
D will have this period on Tuesday. Materials are 
now put away and the younger children prepare to 
go home while the others wash hands and get ready 
for the supervised lunch. During this period the 
children sometimes listen to music provided by the 
phonograph or engage in pleasant conversation ob- 
serving common rules of good table manners. 


After the lunch and play, groups B, C, and D are 
scheduled for direct teaching very similar to the pro- 
gram outlined in our course of study except for 
group C, which has already had help with reading, 
writing, and spelling. After having some special 
help with arithmetic, this group has a rather long 
period in which members may read for pleasure, 
draw, construct, or choose any quiet activity which 
appeals to their special interests and will not inter- 
fere with work going on for other groups in the room. 


To generalize, we may say that the program for a 
one-teacher school is similar to that of one grade in 
that the pupils in each situation are divided into 
groups according to their interests and abilities. In 
both, each pupil gets a proportionate amount of 
teacher time. However, there is difference of age 
levels, of variety of content, and of abilities mastered 
which necessitates adaptations and combinations in 
the one-teacher school. 


If one outstanding principle need be specially em- 
phasized for this program it is that of continuous 
and wise planning to meet the needs of these rural 
children based on their own valuable experiences, 
which is again a common ground for the beginning 
of the educative process with any group. 
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Book Reviews 


TYPEWRITING FOR PERSONAL Use, by Blackstone and 
Yerian. The Gregg Publishing Co., New York. 
1937. 149 pages. Price, $1.32. 

As the machine is more and more relieving mental 
operations, so, too, is machine displacement of hand 
operations evident in all productive activity. Of the 
latter, writing is an illustration. Handwriting, like 
sculpture and painting, is a slow process and relatively 
few acquire skill and proficiency. Through the cen- 
turies and to this day the great majority have labored 
to transfer ideas to paper, even as they labored to 
produce the necessities of civilization .ow so readily 
manufactured by the prolific machine. In our grow- 
ing mechanization of living, the day has come when 
the intricate operation of writing is being replaced by 
the machine whose improvement of results over the 
old in speed, compactness, and legibility is manifest. 

The typewriter, as at first the automobile or radio, 
has hitherto been reserved, perforce of cost, to the 
few and virtually restricted to office use. Now the 
cost and terms of purchase have been so reduced 
as to make a typing machine possible in the average 
American home. With this growing universal use of 
the typewriter, it becomes desirable that lessons teach- 
ing its manipulation be changed from the technical 
and business viewpoint to that of personal, everyday 
use in the home, the school, on the train, or wherever 
one may wish to put ideas to paper, be he farmer, 
laborer, student, mechanic, doctor, lawyer or preacher. 

Typewriting for Personal Use has been arranged 
with this thought in mind, hence the many keyboard 
drills, multiplied speed exercises and numerous busi- 
ness forms have been curtailed decidedly, or omitted. 
Such technical skill, appropriate to office use, requires 
four semesters of training whereas one or two will 
amply suffice for one not seeking to specialize but 
rather to acquire needed proficiency for its everyday 
personal use. The spiral order in which drills are 
arranged is putting into practice a principle of peda- 
gogy that applies to the hand as it does to the mind. 
Special lessons are devoted to teaching original com- 
position at the typewriter, which, when once de 
veloped, makes this machine tool of expression an 
active substitute of the pen and not a mere transcrip- 
tion machine, with the decided advantages already 
referred to. Speed development exercises are pro- 
vided as well as many other features that excellently 
adapt the book to the end sought—not the vocational 
objective but typing for personal use, an objective 
whose fast widening appeal today is relegating the 
pen to the past and substituting the vastly superior 
instrument of writing—the typewriter. Neither sword 
nor pen can any longer compete with the machine gun 
and typewriter, no more than may the horse compete 
with the automobile. Schools in the forefront of 
educational practice will recognize the merits of Type- 
writing for Personal Use. G. J. L. 
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AMERICA YESTERDAY, by Nichols, Bagley and Beard. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 1938. 416 pages. 
Price, $1.40. 

AMERICA TODAY 
1938. 409 pages. 


(authors and publishers as above). 
Price, $1.40. 


These two books may be procured in one volume 
whose content is nearly identical to that of the sep- 
arate volumes. They are designed for the seventh 
and eighth grades—‘Yesterday” covering the period 
from colonial days to the period of Reconstruction; 
“Today”, the history from Reconstruction to the pres- 
ent “danger of war” and “new efforts to promote pros- 
perity”. Maps and numerous illustrations are drawn 
in bold lines, emphasizing simplicity and clearness. 

Sconomic, social, industrial, and cultural elements 
are stressed in narrative and explanatory form rather 
than descriptively as was wont in former histories for 
pupils at this level. The topical and unit method of 
organization has been discarded because they have 
been found ineffectual when attempting a clear and 
interesting presentation of relationships. Relation- 
ship, rather than the more mature concept of cause 
and effect, is emphasized because it is more adapted 
to the understanding and interest range of the learner 
in his early teens. 

The first volume sketches events over a period of 
270 years; the second, over a period of 60 years. The 
place of demarcation between “Yesterday” and “Today” 
is aptly chosen. both from the standpoint of inherent 
history as well as of importance to the pupil, a division 
that will undoubtedly meet with the history teacher's 
approval. The treatment of sectional matters is un- 
biased and fair. The superior merit of these books, 
however, lies in their admirable adaptation to the 
pupil level for which they were intended. 


SENIOR ENGLISH ACTIVITIES—Book 1, by Hatfield, 
Lewis, Besig and Borchers. American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 1938. 478 pages. 

In conformity with modern pedagogy, this English 
text, unlike those of yesterday, seeks to motivate cor- 
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rect speaking and writing by creating a consciousness 
of the need for correct expression as found in the 
pupil’s daily experiences. Of all subjects that con- 
stitute “social science” surely English may be ranked 
first in practice and importance, hence the pupil’s 
social experiences are made the basis for the develop- 
ment of his language. His experiences are realized at 
home, in the community, in the school, and in the 
various studies pursued in school, all of which form 
the core that determines his need and use of English 
and around which this text is built. Here have con- 
verged the experiences of the authors on the one hand 
and on the other the science embodied in An Experi- 
ence Curriculum in English, published by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, to make a book that 
deals with fundamentals thoroughly. Grammar is 
taught functionally and oral expression is emphasized. 

To meet the problem of individual differences a 
variety of appeals are included to suit varied abilities. 
The pupil gifted with creative ability will here find 
stimulating material; the factual-minded pupil will 
find opportunity to enrich his information. Illustra- 
tions throughout the book add interest but the exer- 
cises themselves will be found most interesting be- 
cause they brim with action and reflect the adolescent's 
own wholesome vitality. 
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INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON OUR Economic Lire, by 
Ridgley and Ekblaw. The Gregg Publishing Co., 
New York. 1938. 638 Pages, Price, $1.84. 


This book brings home to the young student the 
effects of geography upon the behavior of man. How- 
ever facile modern distribution is, our economic life 
is chained to earth and varies with man’s environ- 
ment and climate. This text forms a splendid intro- 
duction for the immature mind to a more abstract 
study of economics. Its development is logical and 
emphasis proportionate. The first 160 pages are geo- 
graphical; 18 pages treat of races and occupations; 
92 pages are devoted to climate and its effects; life, 
occupations and products—our economic life—are 
treated in 300 pages, subdivided into eight sections on 
the basis of climate; 42 pages review, from the view- 
point of geography, secondary occupations, namely, 
manufactures and commerce; and finally, a unit—the 
city—is presented in ten pages. 

Many pictures, maps, and graphs contribute to vivify 
and impress the context upon the reader. Supplemen- 
tary material in the form of pertinent statistical facts 
will be found in the appendix. The authors also fur- 
nish an activity workbook, a manual for planning les- 
sons and a series of tests, all valuable teaching aids 
to accompany a text that in itself is teachable, in- 
teresting and distinctive. 
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A general science course built around 
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the many phases of science. The de- 
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a primary objective. 


Just Published 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, R. Robert Books FOR HoME READING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, GRADED 
Rosenberg. The Gregg Publishing Co., New York. AND CLASSIFIED. Prepared for the National Council 
1938. 326 pages. Price, $1.20. of Teachers of English by its committee on recrea- 

tional reading. Published by the National Council, 


This is the second edition of what is called an 
Chicago. Price, 20 cents a single copy, or 15 cents 


“intensive course” to be used in high schools, business 
colleges, evening schools, etc. Emphasis is placed on in quantities. 
topics vocational in character. Speed in fundamental st us ; . wes 
; I : This is a revised, enlarged, and improved edition of 


processes, the solution of ordinary problems by mental i * gee : 
Home Reading issued by the National Council of 


computation, skill in employing arithmetical short 


Teachers of English and was compiled by the Council’s 
cuts are stressed, and throughout neatness and sys- s F I 


tematic procedure are inculcated with the view that committee on recreational reading, of which Stella S. 


these invaluable qualities may carry over into other Center and Max J. Herzberg are co-chairmen. 
pursuits of life. The unit plan of presentation is de- 
cidedly advantageous to both teacher and pupil. subject divisions have been added, making the list 


The classification test at the outset will be wel- much more useful. Among the new subject divisions 


Every title on the list is annotated, and twelve new 


comed as a means of dividing the group according to are: aviation, discovery and exploration, etiquette, 
ability and previous training, assuring thereby amore history, hobbies, music, nature, science, sports, the 


intellige nd success eaching edur rough- P 
gent and successful teaching procedure through theater, and vocations. 


out the course. Plainly, the author has passed the ; ae . : : 
A new cover in modernistic design and illustrations 


period of experimentation in writing a textbook on r - ; 
4 L ae id in color and in black and white add much to the at- 
mathematics, for even a casual examination will im- 
press the observer with the system, completeness and 


thoroughness with which the subject is presented. If 


tractiveness of the list, which has been brought thor- 
oughly up-to-date by the inclusion of such recent fa- 
unqualified efficiency is desired in the handling of Vorites as Drums Along the Mohawk, Gone with 
mathematics in a practical, everyday world, a mas- the Wind, and It Can't Happen Here. 

tery of this text will assure the goal sought. 
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EN FRANKLIN paid too much for his first toy. You will recall the story from 
his Autobiography. He was the victim of an expert salesman. Not being well 
acquainted with the merits of different toys, he was easily persuaded to invest 
without proper investigation and comparisons. He learned his lesson and became a 
great exponent of Thrift. Thrift means not only saving money, but in its more im- 
portant aspect it means proper spending of money. 
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Remember 
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Daily, The Importance Of. 


(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
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be Properly Pasteurized.) 
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good health and long lives in which to 
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venience of travel by Bus 
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Natural Healthy Enjoyment of Chewing Gum 


makes your teeth and smile attractive 


Four Factors toward Good Teeth are 
(1) Nutrition, (2) Your Dentist, (3) Clean 
‘Teeth aided by chewing gum, and (4) plenty 
of Chewing Exercise which chewing gum 
helps give you. The chewing stimulates bene- 
ficial circulation in your gums and cleans 
and polishes your teeth with an efficiency 
which even removes food particles which 
your tooth brush might have skipped. En- 
joy this widely approved way to promote 
good looking teeth which mean a more 
winning smile—and smiles make friends. 


There is a reason, a time and place for gum. 
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The magnificent study of the whole life utility. 
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the study of American history in Accompanied by WORKBOOK TO 
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